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Richmond Welcomes 


HENRY IRVING WILLETT 





Past PRESIDENT OF THE VIRGINIA PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION 








Past VicE PRESIDENT OF THE VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





FORMER SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF NorFOLK COUNTY 





in his new capacity as 




































SUPERINTENDENT OF RICHMOND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Richmond educators have pledged their enthusiastic support in his pro- 
gram “to develop in Richmond an educational program second to none 


in Virginia Se the South ... in the Nation.” 


ee 


Richmond parents are gratified by the enunciation of his goal. . . “‘to 
develop a system of instruction that will meet the abilities and needs 
of every boy and girl . . . to train youth for citizenship in a democ- 


racy, embue them with ideals, and help them develop character.” 


Members of the Richmond business community heartily concur in his 
view that “education is an investment . . . that there is a close correla- 
tion between the level of education of a people and the economic 


well-being of that people.” 


Under Superintendent Willett’s dynamic leadership, Richmond looks 


forward to an era of educational progress. 
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PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES 
for grades 7, 8, and 9 
have been completely 
rewritten to make the time-tested self- 
teaching plan more valuable. These new 
books are based on the new 1946 edition of 
the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK, which 
has also been improved. 





a ee Nees N 
COMPLETELY NEW—And now the fourth book 
has been added to the outstanding ESSEN- 
TIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD 
series. The first, second, third, and fourth 
books are planned for the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th grades. 


NEW INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELE- 
MENTARY ENGLISH for grades 2, 3, and 4 have 
been completely revised and rewritten. How- 
ever, the same individualized system of 
instruction that has made this series so 
effective in the past has been continued in 
the new books. They are now better than ever. 


-Write for information about these new books! 







We especially take pride in presenting this pre- 
view of our new books for 1946. Although 
many of these titles may be familiar to you, 
every book has been completely rewritten in 
keeping with actual classroom experience and 
the very latest trends toward more efficient 
and effective teaching. However, the basic 
methods and principles that have proved so 
successful in your classes have been retained. 












































JUST PUBLISHED — GROW- 
ING UP WITH ARITH- 
METIC Book 6 makes 
this meaningful arith- 
metic program available 
for the first through the 
sixth grades. 


crowing 2 





THE McCORMICK-MATHERS 
PUBLISHING CO. 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
Wichita Atlanta Los Angeles New York Portland 
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A PERTINENT QUESTION 


WHAT SCHOOL SYSTEM WILL WANT TO USE AN AMERICAN HISTORY 

FOR GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT THIS FALL THAT DOES NOT GIVE A COM- 

‘ PLETE STORY OF THE ROOSEVELT ADMINISTRATION, THE SECOND 

WORLD WAR, AND PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE TRUMAN ADMINIS- 
TRATION? 


TWO OUTSTANDING NEW TEXTS 


WHICH PROVIDE 


A Complete Course in the Social Studies 
for Grades Seven and kight 


Experience has shown that the Social Studies are best taught through independent courses 
in History and Geography, in each of which use is made of the other for illumination and 
broader understanding. 











AMERICAN HISTORY 
1946 Copyright—to be published March 15, 1946 
by SoUTHWORTH and SOUTHWORTH 

The most completely up-to-date American History textbook on the market! Presents the 
history of our country from 1492 to the present day, including the entire Roosevelt admin- 
istration, the Second World War, and the beginning of the Truman administration. 

Written by experienced and very successful authors of history texts. 

A WORK BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY, by Southworth and Southworth, is 
available for use with this text. Copyrighted 1946. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


New and Enlarged Edition—Now Available 
by THuRSTON and FaIicLe 


The study of world geography has become of vital importance to our understanding of 
our postwar world, the coming peace settlements, and the growth and change in interna- 


tional relationships.5 WORLD GEOGRAPHY, by Thurston and Faigle, gives an excep- 
tionally sound foundation for this understanding. 


Following introductory units on Mathematical Geography, Climates of the Earth, and 
Globes, Maps, and Charts, WORLD GEOGRAPHY takes up mankind’s basic industries, oc- 
cupations, power, manufacturing, and trade, transportation, and communication as related 
to the different countries of the world. It concludes with units on Density of Population, 
Nations and Dependencies, and a strikingly forward-looking unit on Aviation’s Part in 
Transportation. 


A WORK BOOK ON WORLD GEOGRAPHY, by Thurston and Faigle, is available 
for use with this text. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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‘FAMOUS HIGHWAYS of Ths Amazing America” 


Entirely new—and yours for the asking 
—is this fascinating wall display in 
full color panels. It pictures highlights 
of eight romantic highways of America, 
and it may be tacked to a wall full 
width, or cut apart to place in narrow 
wall spaces. 


Last year’s display, “Highway Transportation on 
Parade,” drew a tidal wave of requests from 70,000 
enthusiastic teachers, who used it to illustrate 
lessons—as well as for.a novel classroom decoration. 


With “Famous Highways of This Amazing America,” 
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teachers will receive four illustrated lesson topics, 
which contain a factual description of the origin 
and development, the natural wonders and famous 
stories of American highways. 


Fill in the coupon below and send for your copy 
of the eight-foot-wide display and lesson topics 
now, so that you'll be high on the list to receive 
them as they roll off the presses. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
113 St. Clair Ave. N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of 
“Famous Highways of This Amazing America”. Please enclose a 
dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 


~~ e 
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MONTALDO’S 7 (Complete 


420 East Grace Street 


Richmond, Virginia Pr inting and Binding 
The Curtain Goes Up Service 
On our Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 


Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Spring Collection 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


COATS SUITS Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
DRESSES Paper Ruling 


FURS MILLINERY Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-0356 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


Fur Storage 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


Cleaning Re-Styling 
Repair 


19, -t INIA 
AT STANDARD RATES -epanmestin Te — 

















1G bish 


Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia; Chairman of 
Educational Policies Commission. Matilda Bailey, Formerly 
Demonstration Teacher in English, Slippery Rock State 
Teachers College, Pa. William Dodge Lewis 


First Steps in English New and time-saving methods of teaching, with emphasis on essentials, 
A textbook in workbook form make this well-defined language program highly teachable. The major 
English Workbook One aspects of the program are broken into their component parts and each 
English Workbook Two part is developed, maintained, reviewed, and tested thoroughly. The 

: teaching of only one step at a time, and the resulting cumulative 
English Workbook Three pattern are features liked by teachers because they produce results. 
English Workbook Four The workbooks of this series are independent of textbooks as they are 
English Workbook Five complete in themselves. Textbooks for grades three through eight are 

4 ready now. Workbooks for grades three through eight will be ready 
English Workbook Six this spring, as will the textbook-workbook for grades one or two. 


With or without Tests 


American Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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American Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 334 


Che experience will help you 


in filling your needs for school 


furnishings and supplies 


EFFICIENTLY ana ECONOMICALLY 


HROUGH years of specialization in modern school require- 
ments for equipment and supplies, we have accumulated the 
experience necessary to be of much practical assistance to you in 
solving problems and making decisions when filling your particular 


school needs. All items in our stock have been chosen with care —in 





keeping with our policy of handling only merchandise of high qual- 
ity and utility, and of maintaining reasonable prices. 

Consult our catalog regularly for new ways to make your school 
more efficient and attractive—and please feel free to call on our 
fully experienced staff for any advice or assistance you may need. 


Send, today, for our latest catalog 





J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia 


and 


109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Exclusive Distributors for 
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Editorial Comment 


The State Superintendent 

Governor Tuck’s appointment 
of Dabney S. Lancaster to succeed 
himself as State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has the hearty 
approval of Virginia educators and 
of the people of the State generally. 
The approval is based primarily 
on Dr. Lancaster’s obvious quali- 
fications for the position, but also 
on the refusal of the Governor to 
allow political considerations to en- 
ter into the selection. 

The appointment insures for 
the State a continuity of leadership 
in public education especially needed 
in this period of progress and de- 
velopment and a harmony in the 
educational forces that might easily 
have been disturbed by any other 
appointment. It keeps in office a man 
whose personal qualities eminently 
fit him for his high position and 
whose courage and devotion to 
duty have been amply proven. 

Dr. Lancaster’s efforts in the past 
four years have been, for obvious 
and proper reasons, largely concen- 
trated on a program of financial 
support of public education. Great- 
ly increased support has been pro- 
vided and the people of the State 
have been so aroused to the neces- 
sity of adequate support, both state 
and local, that further progress 
must and will be made. This 
should release more of his fine abil- 
ities in the next four years for 
emphasis on the professional and 
technical elements of the program. 


An Added Distinction 

The elevation of Blake T. New- 
ton to the presidency of the State 
Board of Education marks another 
step in a distinguished career in 
public education in Virginia. 

In 1913 Mr. Newton was one 
of the youngest men in the State 
to hold the responsible position of 
Division Superintendent of Schools. 
Now in years of service he is be- 
ginning to be one of the veteran 
Division Superintendents. 

As early as 1918 he was selected 
by Governor Westmoreland Davis 
as a member of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Commission of that year— 
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the first important survey commis- 
sion ever appointed in Virginia. In 
1937 he was appointed by Gover- 
nor Peery as a member of the State 
Board of Education. 

Mr. Newton’s promotion is par- 
ticularly pleasing to the host of 
warm personal friends to whom 
this fine gentleman has endeared 
himself. 


Joe Saunders 

In many important and respon- 
sible capacities, Joseph H. Saunders 
advanced the cause of public edu- 
cation and laid substantial founda- 
tions for others to build on. 

His work was characterized by 
such a fine sense of proportion that 
he never placed undue emphasis on 
any one phase to the neglect of 
other serious responsibilities, or al- 
lowed immediate perplexities to ob- 
scure important ultimate goals. His 
leadership was never due to his pro- 
motion of some pet theory, compli- 
ance with some current fad, or 
fostering some merely popular 
movement. 

He had an adequate comprehen- 
sion of the aims and purposes of a 
great program. To this he added 
a rare combination of expert 
knowledge, broad vision, indefatig- 
able energy, and complete devotion. 

Public education in Virginia has 
lost a great leader. No measure 
can ever be placed on the value of 
his leadership to the State. Long 
after minor differences and antag- 
onisms are forgotten, the school 
teachers of Virginia and the school 
children of Virginia will be reap- 
ing the fruit of his fifty years of 
effort. 


Certification Problems 

Recently a special committee to 
study certification policy was au- 
thorized by the Delegate Assembly 
of the VEA and appointed by the 
President. It is hoped that this 
committee will make an important 
contribution in a difficult profes- 
sional field. 

The considerations which should 
enter into the issuing and renew- 
ing of teachers’ certificates are too 


complex and too important to be 
dismissed with casual attention or 
off-hand expressions of opinion. 


These certificates are licenses to 
teach, or licenses to practice the 
profession of education, in the 
State. Standards should be set 
high and should be steadily raised 
to insure the State the service of 
competent practitioners. Great care 
should be exercised, however, to af- 
ford practitioners the same protec- 
tion as to their licenses as is af- 
forded the licensed members of 
other professions. 

The validity of the standards 
applied should be obvious and un- 
questioned. There is a distinction 
between standards and _ require- 
ments that may become perfunc- 
tory. This distinction should be 
observed. At no time should mere 
technicalities become a barrier or 
stand in the way of common sense. 
Certification, like other problems, 
requires a great deal of judgment. 


Harmony 


An unfortunate tendency of pro- 
fessional educators and others con- 
cerned with the educational system 
is to develop artificial bi-modal di- 
visions: conservative or radical, es- 
sentialists or progressives, liberal or 
technical, cultural or vocational, 
this or that. This is as dangerous 
as it is unnecessary. Education is 
essentially a unified and harmon- 
ious process. The various phases 
of it are mutually inter-dependent. 
Its various offerings are as much a 
part of one whole as the several 
courses or dishes are a part of a sin- 
gle meal. The efficiency of a school 
or a school system increases as em- 
phasis on differences and antago- 
nisms decreases. 

“Orchestration” has become an 
overworked word in the profes- 
sional parlance of educators. There 
is a great need for orchestration in 
educational effort. The drums and 
the brasses and the strings must 
each come in at their proper times 
and places and no one instrument 
should overplay or despise the 
other. Education must be sym- 
phonic, not discordant. 
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1945-A Year of Educational Progress 


President’s Annual Address to VEA Delegate Assembly 


HE year, 1945, will prob- 
T ably be listed in the records 

as the most eventful year in 
the history of mankind. 

During the brief space of time 
since January 1, 1945, we have 
seen the end of the most destructive 
war the world has ever known. 
At tremendous costs, both in hu- 
man life and materials, our armed 
forces have achieved glorious united 
victories against the military might 
of the two most militaristic and 
ruthless nations on earth. 

Due to the impetus of war and 
the need for self-preservation, we 
have witnessed unprecedented 
achievements in production and in 
the field of scientific developments. 
We have seen unleashed upon the 
world for the purpose of ending 
the bloodiest of wars and the terri- 
fic destruction of life and prop- 
erty, a power so great that it makes 
us shudder as we wonder if there 
can be any way to avoid the ulti- 
mate and complete destruction of 
civilization! 

Perhaps it is trite to say it, yet 
it is a recognized truth, that the 
greatest problem facing mankind 
today is how to control atomic 
energy and channel it for the ad- 
vancement of humanity, rather 
than to preserve it as an ever-pres- 
ent threat against our very exist- 
ence. 

The aforementioned events have 
led to the recession of war, but not 
necessarily to the securing of a per- 
manent peace. Recent developments 
indicate that the San Francisco 
conference of the United Nations 
has not settled the major issues. 
Education cannot be disregarded in 
the securing of any permanent 
peace; and Education must accept 
the challenge—at the same time 
pointing out that the educative 
process is necessarily slow. 

However, it is not my task to- 
night to discuss the role Education 
must assume in this world-wide 
endeavor, but to present the edu- 
cational progress in Virginia dur- 
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ing 1945, and how through this 
progress, we, as educators in Vir- 
ginia, can best meet the challenge 
imposed upon us by the epoch- 
making events I have recited. 


Just prior to January 1, 1945, 
after an exhaustive study, the Re- 
port of the Virginia Education 
(Denny) Commission was re- 
leased. This report presents a 
“blueprint’’ for the development 
of our entire public school pro- 
gram. Already much progress has 
been made in carrying out the rec- 
ommendations of the report for fi- 
nancing education, as evidenced by 
the following statement made by 
the speaker in an article prepared 
for the November 15, 1945, issue 
of the University of Virginia News 
Letter entitled ‘‘Teachers’ Salaries 
in Virgina’: 


“INCREASING SALARIES 

‘For two decades or more Virginia has 
ranked relatively low in salaries paid to 
teachers on the basis of objective infor- 
mation used by various agencies in rank- 
ing the states of the Union in public edu- 
cation. During recent years, however, 
teachers’ salaries have been increased and 
considerable progress has been made. This 
improvement has been greatly accelerated 
during the administration of Governor 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr., who has demon- 
strated a genuine interest in providing bet- 
ter educational facilities for the Common- 
wealth. Through his leadership perhaps 
the greatest single advance in the history 
of public education in this State was ac- 
complished by the recent action of the 
General Assembly at the special session of 
1945, when among other increased ap- 
propriations for public schools, the sum of 
$2,225,000 was provided for increasing 
the salaries of teachers. It is significant 
to note that citizens of Virginia have be- 
come so thoroughly concerned over the 
program that not a single vote was cast 
by their representatives in this special ses- 
sion against the appropriations for in- 
creases for public education, totaling over 


$4,000,000.” 


Thus, the Virginia Education 
Commission, the Governor and the 
General Assembly by their recom- 
mendations and actions have recog- 
nized that good teaching is the 
crux of the entire educational pro- 
gram and that, in order to secure 


and hold good teachers for our 
Virginia boys and girls, increased 
salaries must and will be provided. 

The State Board of Education, 
with the able leadership of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
is already making good use of the 
increased funds appropriated 
through certain improvements in 
the organization of our State school 
system and through plans for the 
improvement and expansion of the 
instructional processes, a few of 
which [| shall mention. 


Improvements in School 
Organization 

1. Expanded staff of State De- 
partment of Education through ad- 
ditional supervisors in the fields of 
art and business education, and in 
both the elementary and second- 
ary departments of the Division of 
Instruction in order to give em- 
phasis to and to provide for more 
comprehensive and enriched oppor- 
tunities for both secondary and ele- 
mentary pupils. 

2. Provision for more supervi- 
sors of instruction and for visiting 
teachers through increased State 
funds for special financial aid to 
school divisions on the salaries of 
these employees. 

3. Provision for the twelve 
grade school system in many di- 
visions, as recommended in the Re- 
port of the Virginia Education 
(Denny) Commission. 

4. Extension of employment of 
principals to twelve months. 

5. Extended employment of 
teachers in many school divisions to 
nine and one-half or ten months. 

.6. Increased provision for and 
development of lunch rooms as per- 
manent features of a well-rounded 
school program. 


Plans for Improvements in the 
Instructional Processes 

1. Provision of audio-visual 

teaching aids and for the extensive 

use of such materials to supplement 


formal classroom instruction and 
(Continued on page 298) 
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Fannie Wyche Dunn 


by Avice E. CARTER 


Associate Professor of Education, State Teachers College, Farmville 


of Dr. Fannie 


N the death 
| Wyche Dunn, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, the nation lost 
an outstanding leader in rural edu- 


cation. Through her students and 
her publications Dr. Dunn’s in- 
fluence extended into schools of dis- 
tant lands as well as into those of 
every state in the Union. 

The State Teachers College at 
Farmville points with pride to the 
achievements of Dr. Dunn in edu- 
cation, since for thirteen years she 
was connected with this institution. 
She often said that the opportunity 
given her to work in the field of 
education while at 
Farmville started her on her 
career at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Fannie Wyche Dunn was 
born in Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, on January 17, 1879. 
After attending Peabody 
College for two years, she 
taught for six years in ele- 
mentary schools near and in 
Petersburg. 

In 1903, the year after 
Dr. Jarman began his ad- 
ministration as president of 
the State Normal School at 
Farmville, he heard of this 
young woman whose teach- 
ing was attracting attention 
in Petersburg. Dr. Jarman 
asked Miss Dunn to become 
supervisor of the intermedi- 
ate grades of the Training 
School at Farmville. She ac- 
cepted his offer and con- 
tinued in this position until 
1910. 

About this time there be- 
gan to dawn upon leaders 
in education the idea that su- 
pervision was needed in rural 
schools. Dr. Jarman saw that if 
Miss Dunn could get some first- 
hand experience in rural schools 
she would be the one to put in 
charge of Rural Education at Farm- 
ville. He, therefore, in 1910 had 
her appointed rural supervisor of 
Nottoway County. The next year 
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Dr. Fannie Wyche Dunn was 
one of the great educational lead- 
ers of America. Her professional 
eminence was exceeded by the 
nobility and far-reaching influ- 
ence of her life. This article by 
Miss Carter was prepared at the 
special request of the Journal as 
a tribute to a great character and 
a rare spirit. 





she was made director of the nor- 
mal training course in the high 
school at Crewe and thus she was 





DR. FANNIE WYCHE DUNN 


able to follow-up her students in 
their teaching in Nottoway 
County. 

During the three years that Miss 
Dunn worked in Nottoway Coun- 
ty, she and her mother continued 
to live in the home they had built 
in Farmville soon after coming 


there to teach. After the death of 
her mother in 1913, Miss Dunn 
went to Columbia University to 
study for one year before return- 
ing to Farmville to become Di- 
rector of Rural Education. In 1916 
she asked for a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to get her M.A. degree at 
Columbia University. When she 
was offered the Grace Dodge Fel- 
lowship by Teachers College for 
the Session of 1917-18, she asked 
for a second year’s leave of absence 
and began her work on her doc- 
torate in philosophy. 

Dr. Jarman in 1918 had the 
State Board of Education appoint 
Miss Dunn to do follow-up 
work with the graduates of 
the State Teachers College 
at Farmville and to write 
bulletins for publication by 
the College. For both of 
these she was eminently 
fitted. 

Meantime Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 
had seen in her keen mind 
and wide experience in rural 
education the qualifications 
that would make her an able 
instructor and a _ valuable 
member of the Department 
of Rural Education being 
started at that institution. 
After much weighing of 
pros and cons, Miss Dunn, 
with tears in her eyes, turned 
down the-offer to become 
Field Supervisor at a salary 
which at that time had never 
before been offered to a wo- 
man on the faculty at Farm- 
ville and began her affiliation 
with the faculty of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Because she wished to see 
that the theory she was teaching 
was put into practice, Dr. Dunn in 
1921 became adviser for a one- 
room experimental school in Alla- 
muchy Township in New Jersey. 
After four years connection with 
this one-room school she collabo- 


(Continued on page 301) 
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You Wouldn't Fool Me, Would You? 


A Case Against Half-Truths About the Teaching Profession 


‘4 OU know”, he confided, 
Y “I'd like to teach, but I 
just can’t see myself stuck 
off in some God-forsaken hole bare- 
ly making a living for the balance 
of my life. I want to go places and 
do things, and I want to have 
enough money to live like a human 
being.”’ 

It was one of those casual rail- 
way conversations, and the speak- 
er was a youngster on his way to 
be discharged from the Army. Di- 
verted from teaching as a career, he, 
like thousands of others, was go- 
ing into a vague something called 
radio—' ‘There is bound to be good 
money in that.’’ 

Poor youngster! Another vic- 
tim of misinformation, another 
result of mis-guidance, or lack of 
guidance. I don’t know whether 
he should go into teaching or not. 
I do know that teaching needs 
thousands of fine young men like 
him, and additional thousands of 
equally fine young women. I know 
that he had not received a square 
deal and, by the same token, neither 
had the teaching profession. 

This article is a plea for a square 
deal. First of all, for the young 
people who are following in the 
footsteps of that young soldier 
through our elementary and high 
schools. Second, for the profes- 
sion of teaching, a profession of 
which I am mighty proud in spite 
of the current fad of self-deprecat- 
ing cynicism on the part of many 
educational ‘“‘leaders.’’ It proposes 
part of an attack upon the problem 
of recruiting the best young peo- 
ple for the teaching profession: ac- 
tions which can be taken by those 
of us who now have teaching op- 
portunities in school classrooms. 





We can make careful choice of 
an occupation seem important to 
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by LawrENcE D. HaskEew 


Of the Committee on Teacher Education 


the children and youth in our class- 
rooms right now. Any teacher who 
can make children concerned with 
the necessity for not splitting infini- 
tives is bound to have sufficient in- 
genuity to demonstrate the neces- 
sity for not rushing into a job on 
a ‘hunch.”’ If we can teach chil- 
dren to extract square roots, we can 
teach them to extract occupational 
information from census reports. 
If we can lead children to recognize 
the birds in their environment, we 
can lead them to recognize the sa- 
lient characteristic of surrounding 
work opportunities. In short, we 
can do a lot better job of equipping 
children and youth to make intelli- 
gent vocational decisions; and, if 
we really believe in a square deal 
for them we shall work hard to 
seize this opportunity. 


But what do we mean by that 
halo word, “‘intelligent’’? Let’s 
look a little more closely at it, espe- 
cially as it refers to the teaching 
profession. 


Motivation Begets Choice 


Current notions are calculated 
to delude young people about the 
motivations for choosing a job. 
More and more, it seems, we are 
looking upon a job as merely a 
means of earning enough money to 
buy satisfaction out of life. In such 
a society we can’t blame boys and 
girls for seeing only one motiva- 
tion in working—to get enough 
money to satisfy their desires; they 
can’t see the fallacy in the belief 
that money is the way to such sat- 
isfaction. 

Some of us think that the money 
motivation is deluding: that the 
greatest satisfactions in life can 
come from creation in one’s job. 
We think that young people ought 
to have a chance to learn that fact. 

Not by preaching, though! One 
might as well try to translate the 
perfume of a rose into words. 
Young people need to learn through 
intimate personal experience that 


there are other rewards for working 
than cash. They may accompany 
an enthusiastic county nurse on her 
rounds. They may get enmeshed 
in social service projects, in the 
adventures of social engineering. 
They may become friendly confi- 
dants of lively teachers; assist coun- 
ty agents: help social case workers. 
These jobs have glamor, a glamor 
that is far more permanent than 
the glitter of gold.. Young people 
can be appealed to by such glamor: 
at least some can, and we doubt 
if they ought to consider a social 
service occupation if they don't feel 
that appeal. 


Unrecognized Bias Is Misleading 

Young people learn most of 
what they believe about teaching 
from teachers. They trust their 
eyes and ears, have confidence in 
what they hear. They place what 
they are told and shown by teach- 
ers about. teaching in the same 
category with what they read 
about aviation, or city life, in 
popular magazines; with what they 
learn about nursing from a movie. 
Unless they are helped, they never 
perceive the biases of their sources 
of information; their choices are 
perforce unintelligent. 

It would be hard to find any 
person who doesn’t think that his 
own job is one of the hardest, one 
of the most unrewarding, in the 
world; who doesn’t feel that other 
pastures are necessarily greener. 
That’s natural, but it’s bias. A 
colleague opines. “‘If young people 
grew up in association with doctors 
as intimate as their present asso- 
ciation with teachers, the medical 
profession would be begging for 
recruits, too.’ We teachers owe to 
our students the obligation of let- 
ting them recognize our bias when 
we talk about teaching. We should 
let them see that the onerous de- 
tails we recount so glibly will be 
recounted by members of other 


professions about their jobs also: 
(Continued on page 294) 
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Wherefore By Their Fruits 7 


by MartHA SMITH SMITH 


Dean of Women, State Teachers College, Farmville 


Y what standards shall the 
B World judge us as good or 
bad teachers? The World, 
we cannot, if we would, limit to 
our professional superiors, to those 
who have on their files our so-called 
qualifications: the visiting teacher, 
the supervisor, the principal, the 
superintendent, the president, the 
chancellor, the school board. Our 
World is comprised of all of those 
people with whom we come in 
contact, who know little or noth- 
ing of our academic qualifications, 
and who, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, are constantly weighing 
our behavior and labeling us good 
or bad teachers. 


People attempting to defend 
their own questionable behavior or 
that of a friend have often been 
heard to say: “‘It should not mat- 
ter what a teacher does after she 
leaves the school building. Every 
teacher should be permitted to lead 
her own private life.”’ It is evi- 
dent that they do not understand 
the part that public opinion plays 
in success or failure. By every 
thought, word, and action, on or 
off duty, we accelerate or retard our 
native ability to teach. 

If it were our duty to teach 
merely factual information within 
the four walls of a school room, 
then we could close the door upon 
our work when we leave the build- 
ing, but you and I know that 
teaching is more than that. The 
corrupt teacher can impart knowl- 
edge to her pupils, but it is only the 
good teacher who can, as Pope says, 
‘kindle a vital spark of Heavenly 
flame.”’ 

The good teacher is as alert to 
her profession off duty as she is 
during the school hours—for it is 
in her leisure hours that she re- 
stores her soul. Her recreation 
re-creates new ideas and courage 
and inspiration which explains 
why she cannot, off duty, indulge 
in moral laxity, casual standards, 
complacency, and sloppy, think- 
ing. 
for MARCH, 1946 





This article is a condensation 
of an address by Dr. Smith to the 
Alpha Chapter of Delta Kappa 
Gamma and Future Teachers of 
Newport News. 





The standards of the poor 
teacher are standards of existence, 
not living. War always has pro- 
duced social upheaval and chaos, 
and a slump in moral values in- 
variably follows. Truly, the 
World-at-War is shaken up, and 
the dregs from the bottom come 
to the top, mixing with and al- 
ways polluting that which was 
clean and refined. The dregs must 
be settled if we would raise the 
tone of society. This is the 
teacher’s responsibility. If her 
standards are low, those who come 
under her influence will have low 
standards, or none at all. The 
standards of the good teacher are 
standards of living in terms of 
mind, spirit, and behavior. It is 
in times like these that teachers 
have their finest opportunities for 
showing the stuff of which they 
are made. The mad demand for 
fur coats and diamonds, today, is 
indicative of narrow, selfish living. 
Physical adornment bespeaks a 
consciousness of the material self 
which is commendable if not prac- 
ticed to the exclusion of the spirit- 
ual self. 

But is adornment a criterion of 
a good teacher? Is her salary? Is 
the position which she holds? Is 
the teacher training institution 
which she frequented? Not al- 
ways. Teacher training institu- 
tions teach techniques. But is it 
possible for a teacher to have per- 
fect lesson plans and still be a 
poor teacher? Do you remember 
the old player pianos? If you do, 
you remember that they played 
their recorded music in_ perfect 
time, and yet, even in the best of 
them, there was something lack- 


ing, we felt. What was it we 
missed? We used to call it ‘‘soul.”’ 
Only human beings with human 
imperfections have souls. That 
was it: we missed the human 
touch, the personal interpretation, 
colored and tempered by the men- 
tal, moral, and physical condition 
of the imperfect human at the mo- 
ment of performance. And so it is 
with teaching: perfect lesson plans 
are as mechanical as the player 
piano. The good teacher, no mat- 
ter where we find her, puts her 
soul, yes, the imperfect human 
touch, into her teaching—and lo! 
when least aware of it, she kindles 
a vital spark of Heavenly flame in 
the heart of a student. 

John Randolph once said: ‘“The 
greatest orator I ever heard was a 
woman, she was a mother, she was 
a slave, and her rostrum was the 
auction block!’’ I have always con- 
tended that if we feel deeply about 
a subject that we can convey our 
meaning, lesson plans notwith- 
standing. Ideas first: teaching tech- 
niques second! 

Some one once asked Aristotle 
how superior educated men are to 
uneducated men. ‘‘As much,” 
said Aristotle, “‘as the living are 
to the dead.’”” The good teacher 
has learned to live. 

In her are nameless graces which 

no methods teach 

And which a master-hand, 

alone, can reach. 

Minerva, the goddess of wis- 
dom, was not a bookworm. She 
presided over both the useful and 
ornamental arts. She was the god- 
dess of agriculture and of navi- 
gation. She excelled in weaving 
—in fact she wove and embroid- 
ered the dresses of all the other 
goddesses of Olympus. She once 
entered into a weaving contest, 
and, obiter dicta, it is a blot on 
her character that, in order to win, 
she stooped to sorcery! This 
brainy young woman had even 
hobbies. Her favorite bird was 
the owl—her favorite plant the 
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o’ive. Minerva, the goddess of 
wisdom, born without a mother, 
and of the brains of. her father, 
was not a book-worm. The good 
teacher is not unfailingly a book- 
worm. 

Dr. Eliot, former president of 
Harvard. University, in a facetious 
mood, made an arresting state- 
ment: he said that if he had to 
build a college on a unit plan that 
he would build first a dormitory 
and then a library, and then, if 
there were any money left over, 
he would get some teachers and 
build a class room! What did he 
mean’? He was simply showing 
the value of fellowship to scholar- 
ship. The good teacher is a good 
fellow. Is she an extrovert? I 
think so. 

Another humorous remark of 
another scholar was President Gar- 
field’s definition of college: ‘“‘Mark 
Hopkins sitting on one end of a 
log and a boy on the other.”’ You 
see President Garfield had the same 
idea about education that Presi- 
dent Eliot had: that the mechani- 
cal apparatus of education which 
we make so impressive, actually 
counts for very little. Since the 
days when students gathered at 
the feet of Socrates to the present 
moment the scholar has sought a 
teacher, and the good teacher has, 
with magnetic power, attracted 
the scholar—witness the crowds 
of summer students who seek the 
great teachers of our country. The 
class rooms of Dr. William Lyon 
Phelps were so crowded that his 
students perched themselves upon 
radiators and window-sills. It is 
the teacher, and not the equip- 
ment that makes the school. 

The spirit of the teacher is crea- 
tive—demanding the opportunity 
to expend itself, to strengthen it- 
self. Emerson claimed that each 
of us has potentialities lying dor- 
mant within himself. Education 
is a failure unless it teaches us to 
find a point of application between 
what we have learned and our con- 
tribution to humanity. It is not 
enough simply to make a living, 
or to leave the world as well off 
as we find it. Somewhere in the 
human scheme of things each one 
of us should be able to take hold 
and to make an effective contribu- 
tion. Wherefore by our fruits 
the World shall know us. 
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What will our contribution be? 
Let us take time out to think. 
Years ago, when I lived in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, there was a 
very young man in that city who 
had gone far in statesmanship. 
People marveled at the rapid pro- 
motion of one so young. One day 
a friend asked him to what he 
owed his rapid rise, and he told her 
something which I should like to 
pass on to you. He told her that 
he planned for, and kept for him- 
self everyday, an hour for unin- 
terrupted thought in his study. 
During that time he sat relaxed 
and planned his work for the day, 
the week, the future. 

In our school, Farmville State 
Teachers College, an artist has de- 
picted in murals on the dome of 
our Rotunda four phases of the 
life of a teacher; study, rest, recrea- 
tion, and meditation. It is the 
privilege of meditation that we de- 
prive ourselves. The teacher needs 
time for contemplation and prayer. 
Leisure is necessary for wisdom 
She needs time in which to get 
acquainted with herself, to go into 
the library, and to browse. She 
will emerge with her soul re- 
freshed. 

Give us an opportunity and we 
can think Plato’s thoughts—not 
today perhaps, but in Eternity! But 
we do not have Eternity, you say: 
the curtain will fall on our lives 
before we get everything accom- 
plished. Life is too short, that is 
true. ‘Thoreau said: ‘““The youth 
gets together his materials to build 
a bridge to the moon, or perchance 
a palace or temple on the earth, 
and at length the middle aged man 
concludes to build a wood-shed 
with them.”’ Well, when one has 
built a wood-shed, one has at 
least built something. I have seen, 
in my life time, and no doubt you 
have, too, many beautiful struc- 
tures built from wood-sheds, 
barns, and even stables as nuclei. 
Our Dr. Jarman built our banquet 
hall from a cellar storeroom with 
a dirt floor. Maybe our contribu- 
tion will be only the nucleus of 
what another will complete, but 
our whole civilization emanates 
from a few small shipfuls of Eng- 
lish immigrants who made small 
beginnings along our Atlantic sea- 
board. Their credit lies in having 
made the beginning. 
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We are teachers. What are we 
building? No vocation is more 
concerned with building than ours. 
The teacher builds ideals and cour- 
age into the lives she touches. The 
forces that she creates reach both 
high and deep. The ideals that 
she plants are measured not mere- 
ly by the spread of their branches 
under the firmament but by the 
length and ramification of their 
roots. She builds the enduring 
and sustaining forces in life. 

The emphasis of our age is nec- 
essarily upon the Sciences, but let 
us as teachers not ignore the im- 
ponderables. Let us make sure 
that our students do not become 
so engrossed in physical proof that 
they lack faith in ideas and ideals 
which transcend physical analysis. 
Let us remind them that the 
things which are seen are transi- 
tory while those things which are 
unseen are eternal. 

Can we kindle a spark of Heav- 
enly flame? Can we lift our pro- 
fession out of the state of war com- 
plex lethargy to such a level that 
our students will want to emulate 
us and to follow in our footsteps? 
There is a dearth of teachers now 
as every one knows. I wonder if 
the responsibility is not ours. 
How many young people have we 
inspired to follow us in our field? 
Have we set our standard of liv- 
ing and teaching so high that the 
most worth while young people 
in our community want to be like 
us—or do we close the door upon 
our profession when we leave the 
school room and live our “‘private 
lives?”’ 

Last fall when various mercan- 
tile stores all over the country ad- 
vertised back-to-school togs by 
turning their show windows into 
the old-fashioned school room in 
charge of the prototype school- 
marm, teachers everywhere pro- 
tested. Why? Did the shoe pinch 
us? 

Let us bestir ourselves. If 
teaching has lapsed into lethargy 
let us study the cause via the near- 
at-hand. Let us look within our- 
selves for the cause. Wherefore 
by our fruits the World shall 
know us—but will they want to 
emulate us and to follow us? Are 
we good enough yet to kindle in 
our students a spark of heavenly 
flame? 
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It's A Partnership Affair 


by Frank E. McKee 
President, Board of Education, North Muskegon, Michigan 


S a member of a board of edu- 

Aion: I believe that there 

are certain definite relation- 

ships between the board and the 

teacher that go beyond the simple 

legal relationships set up by school 
law. 

The welfare of the teachers 
working in a school system should 
be one of the more important as- 
pects of a board member's job. This 
goes beyond the mere salary angle 
that is constantly confronting 
school boards during these trying 
times. Board members recognize 
that teachers are underpaid, and it 
is Our constant endeavor to try to 
do as much as we can about this 
situation. 


Must Have Teachers 


The teaching staff, and I would 
include the superintendent and 
principal in this grouping, is the 
backbone of any school system. It 
is, of course, nice to have attractive 
buildings and grounds, but with- 
out an efficient and able teaching 
staff you simply do not have a 
school. Careful selection of teach- 
ers and the adoption of a school 
policy that will permit them to 
function in the interest of the chil- 
dren under their direction is a 
necessity. 

The adjustment of the teacher 
to the community should be a mat- 
ter of concern to the board of edu- 
cation. We should first try to de- 
velop a feeling of sincerity in our 
dealings with the teachers under 
yur jurisdiction. Many parts of 
this relationship should be carried 
yn through the superintendent of 
schools, but it is necessary for the 
board of education to have a clear 
enception of this relationship so as 
o aid in the policy. 

Education is a continuous proc- 
ss which involves all persons— 
hildren, youth, and adults—from 
rth throughout life. In such a 
yattern, the members of the school 
taff must develop interests beyond 
he walls of the school. Boards of 
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Education Journal with the kind 
permission of that journal and 
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education participate in community 
plans and help to provide means 
and space in the school whereby 
these activities can be carried on. 
Teachers no longer confine their 
interests completely to their class- 
room, but endeavor to know the 
community, its influences and its 
opportunities, for the pupils as well 
as for themselves. 


The board of education must 
consider public education as a part- 
nership affair between the teachers, 
the school, and the community. In 
order to carry on this partnership, 
the board of education must build 
up confidence between the employer 
and employee. 


Keep Public Informed 


It is also the responsibility of 
the board of education to keep the 
people of the school district in- 
formed concerning purposes, values, 
contributions, requirements, and 
financial condition of schools. The 
board should assist in pointing out 
to the community that the teacher 
has a big job to do, and that she 
must primarily ‘‘make good’’ on 
that job. Outside demands must 
not be too heavy. In other words, 
the board members must do all 
they can to protect the teacher from 
pressure groups that might exist 
within the community. 

The superintendent of schools 
will keep the board members in- 
formed of the work being accom- 
plished by individual teachers. The 
board members in turn can do a 
great deal toward better commu- 
nity relationships by making these 
achievements known to the people 
of the community. This will nec- 
essitate board members knowing 
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their schools well enough to in- 
terpret the whole local educational 
program from the standpoint of 
needs, conditions, and the afore- 
mentioned achievements of the 
school staff. They should arrange 
constantly for frequent contacts be- 
tween themselves and all employees 
of the school to the end that full 
cooperation in the achievement of 
common purposes is achieved. 

In the development of school 
policies, the board members should 
remember that they are represen- 
tatives of the people of the com- 
munity, and that this responsibil- 
ity charges the board with the nec- 
essity of developing policies that 
meet ever more effectively the needs 
of the people with respect to an 
organized program of education. 
Whatever policies are formulated 
by the board, the teachers and their 
welfare must be considered. In 
measuring school policies laid 
down by boards of education, it is 
well to consider the following 
points: 

Do the policies conserve the 
professional zeal of the teachers? 

2. Do the policies protect the in- 
terest of pupils by making happy 
and satisfied teachers? 

3. Do the policies themselves 
stress the fact that their main pur- 
pose is meeting the educational 
needs of the children of the com- 
munity? 

4. Are teachers asked to assist 
in making new policies or revising 
old ones? 


Opportunity for Service 
Being a member of the board of 
eduation is a unique experience. A 
school board member has an op- 
portunity to give real service to a 
community. This service to the 
community depends a great deal 
upon the board’s attitude toward 
the teacher. Too many board mem- 
(Continued on page 303) 
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Health Education 


OT so long ago a young 
boy asked me very quiet- 
ly, “Have we any books 


on health—uh—d isease I 
mean, books that would be good 





for me?” 
“No, son,’ I answered, ‘we 
haven't. I’m sorry.” 


Indeed, I am sorry that we lack 
the particular books for this boy; 
that we lack the complete instruc- 
tion he needs: that we lack the 
psychological guidance which 
would direct him from confusion, 
ignorance, and misunderstanding 
in matters so important to his 
mental and physical health, and 
to his normal development of nor- 
mal concepts and actions. 

We, of the teaching profession, 
are well aware of the frightening 
statistics of the increase of vene- 
real disease, of the growing rate 
of illegitimacy, of the crimes of 
youth, their maladjustments, 
frustrations, disorders, and misun- 
derstandings. 

We know that something must 
be done—and quickly! Shall we 
content ourselves with teaching the 
square root of 625, or the number 
of sharps in the scale of A, thus 
neglecting those studies more vital 
to daily existence? Shall we pro- 
vide youth with adequate, au- 
thentic information, social hygiene, 
and health education? Or shall 
we allow them to remain in the 
gutter school of free untruths? Is 
it not the responsibility of the 
school to take its students beyond 
the simple 2pproach of health as 
taught in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades; beyond the “‘birds 
and bees’’; beyond simple biolog- 
ical factors; into an understand- 
ing of health—mental and phys- 
ical and environmental—, an ap- 
preciation of living with people, 
and a sound perspective for daily 
actions? 

Three years ago, realizing this 
situation and need, the Pittsylvania 
County Health Department and 
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A Project in Pittsylvania County 


by Tiru1 pE PoNcEAU 
Teacher, Chatham High School 


the local Department of Education 
discussed the importance of a mod- 
ern course of study in the schools 
of Pittsylvania County. Upon the 
suggestion of the group, the Health 
Department personnel: H. E. Hen- 
derson, Sanitation Officer, and Pub- 
lic Health Nurses: Mrs. Tilla Hall, 
Mrs. Ann Shackelton, Nurse Myr- 
tle Smith, began to outline a suit- 
able course of study. Mr. Hender- 
son proceeded with his plans for 
this public health service. Other 
members of the Department, Su- 
perintendent of Schools H. R. EI- 
more and Director of Instruction 
Fendall Ellis, offered support and 
suggestions. 

After six months, an outline was 
submitted at a conference with the 
State Department of Education, 
State Department of Health, Pitt- 
sylvania County Health Depart- 
ment, and the Pittsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education. The course as 
planned by the Health Department 
consisted of twenty regular class 
periods once a week: 

(1) Eight lectures conducted by 
personnel of the local health de- 
partment (Health Officer, Sanita- 
tion Officer, Public Health Nurses) ; 

(2) Eight class periods of dis- 
cussion (bulletins and literature 
from State Department of Health, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, John Hancock In- 
surance Company, the Red Cross, 
etc. ) 

(3) Three periods of review, 
conducted by the teacher; 

(4) One period of examina- 
tion. 

Previous to this course, each 
teacher received complete instruc- 
tions from the Health Department 
in methods and materials. 

Subject matter included: 

(1) Principles of Public Health 

(2) Sanitation 

(3) Nursing and Disease Pre- 
vention. 

This course was then given in 


two white high schools, one col- 
ored high school, and one one- 
room colored school. Examination 
scores from these schools were 
compared with tests from similar 
schools where no health instruc- 
tion had been given. The overall 
average grade for the schools par- 
ticipating in the course was 76.02: 
and in the comparative group of 
schools which did not have the 
course, the average was 47.13. This 
is a difference of 28.29 points, or 
38 per cent. 

Facts based upon this experi- 
mental course were presented to the 
local Department of Education. 
All of the high school principals, 
duly impressed by the tabulated re- 
sults, requested that the course be 
made standard senior class instruc- 
tion. 

Proceeding with a limited per- 
sonnel, the Health Department 
then prepared a staggered schedule 
which included the eleven high 
schools in the county at some time 
during the academic year, 1944-45. 
In this revised schedule, however, 
the courses were concentrated into 
a period of ten weeks, instead of 
the former twenty. New phases of 
the course were added, as well as 
more thorough development of 
original subject matter. The study 
was standardized into three parts 
as follows: 

A. Public Health Department 

and Vital Statistics 

B. Sanitation 

1. Water Supply and Drain 

age 

2. Handling and Prepara 
tion of Food 
Milk and Constituents 
Pest Control 
Malaria Control 
Excreta Disposal 
Rabies Control 


C. Physical Health 
1. Public Health Nursing 
and Service 
(Continued on page 300) 
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The High School Science Education Act 


by Huserr J. Davis 


State Director of the National Science Teachers Association; General Supervisor, Norfolk County Schools 


HE names of the forty top 

winners in the Fifth Annual 

Science Talent Search con- 
ducted by Science Clubs of Amer- 
ica have just been announced. Not 
ne of these, nor any of the other 
160 of the past four years has been 
: Virginian. Virginia has had only 
ten out of the fifteen hundred given 
Honorable Mention in this contest. 

Does this indicate that we do not 
have science talent in Virginia? 
Since Virginia has always provided 
the nation more than her propor- 
tionate share of leaders in every 
field of endeavor, is it not possible 
that we are failing to give our 
pupils a real opportunity to dis- 
cover and develop their scientific 
abilities? Does this condition ex- 
ist because of inadequately trained 
teachers and poorly equipped sci- 
ence departments in our high 
schools? 

This condition should disturb 
our science teachers. The Virginia 
Academy of Science, composed of 
about eight hundred of our leading 
scientists became so much concerned 
about our failure to discover scien- 
tific talent that it inaugurated the 
VIRGINIA SCIENCE TALENT 
SEARCH to supplement the search 
conducted by Science Clubs of 
America. 

The Virginia Academy of Sci- 
ence was willing to invest more 
than two dollars per member and 
many hundred man hours of work 
toward improving the condition. 
However, this organization can do 
little more than to stimulate the 
schools to make better use of what 
they now have. This will not cor- 
rect the basic problem. We, as sci- 
‘nce teachers, have an opportunity 
to do something which can im- 
prove the science teaching in high 
school if we are willing to spend 
in hour of time and three cents for 
postage. 

Senate Bill S. 1316, The High 
School Science Education Act of 
1945, which was written by the 
ficers of the National Science 
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Courtesy of Richmond Newspapers, Inc. 


Four Virginia high school seniors who won honorable mention in the 
National Science Talent Search, have been named top winners in the Virginia 
search. Gordon Binns (left) and Barbara Macy (right), of Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Richmond, and Lewis Garber, of Highland Springs High School, 


look over some scientic equipment. 


Brugh, Jr., of Troutville. 


Teachers Association, and given the 
unaminous approval of the NEA 
Legislative Committee, was twice 
read in Congress and referred to the 
Committee on Education and La- 
bor. It is now in the files of the 
Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor and is destined to die 
there unless the science teachers of 
the nation demand action. 

The purpose of the bill is to pro- 
mote the national strength and se- 
curity by assisting the states and 
territories in extending and im- 
proving courses of instruction in 
the natural sciences through the 
public high schools. 

This bil would require that 
Congress appropriate four million 
dollars to June 30, 1946, increase 
this by four million dollars each 
year until 1950, at which time it 
would amount to twenty million 
dollars. This amount would then 
be appropriated annually there- 
after. 


The fourth winner was Latane Daniel 


The act would be administered 
by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Two hundred thousand dollars 
would be appropriated annually for 
the administration of the act. 

The money would be appropri- 
ated among the states by the UV. S. 
Commissioner of Education on a 
basis of the number of inhabitants 
between the ages of fifteen and 
nineteen years. A state, in order to 
be eligible for this money would 
be required to spend the preceding 
year for science teachers salaries, 
supervisors, and equipment, an 
amount equal to the average spent 
for the years of 1942 and 1943. 
The federal appropriation would 
be spent for science teacher's sal- 
aries, supervision, and equipment. 
A special clause would take care 
of equitable distribution to sep- 
arate schools for minority groups. 
_ Printed copies of this bill may 

(Continued on page 290) 
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study each by Virginia 

teachers as a means of im- 
proving their abilities in child 
study and guidance was one of the 
major recommendations given by 
Dr. Daniel H. Prescott, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to the annual 
conference of Virginia supervisors 
and directors of instruction held at 
Natural Bridge during the Fall of 
1944. He claimed that a carefully 
conducted study of one child would 
do much to stimulate and develop 
a teacher’s powers of observation 
and record-making, her sensitivity 
to children’s characteristics and 
needs, and her determination to 
meet such needs by a modification 
of her instructional program. Dr. 
Prescott felt that more would be 
accomplished in our present situa- 
tion by such a procedure than by 
a further general study of child 
psychology with an attempt to ap- 
ply accepted generalizations to in- 
dividual pupils or by the effort of 
teachers to keep case records of 
many children, with the result that 
few of these records are complete 
or fully analyzed. 


"Pics development of one case 


The nineteen elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers of Carroll County 
who comprised a class in guidance 
held at Hillsville under the direc- 
tion of the Extension Division of 
the University of Virginia decided 
to undertake the study of one child 
each over a three-month period as a 
part of this course. No predeter- 
mined outline was followed; in- 
stead, each teacher gathered as much 
information as possible on the 
child’s background, read her find- 
ing to the class, and asked the class 
to suggest aspects of the child's 
life concerning which more facts 
were needed to give a complete pic- 
ture. To this basic information, 
significant anecdotes were added 
from week to week. A determined 
effort was made to present facts 
rather than conclusions and in 
many cases, especially during the 
first few weeks, deletions were 
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The Single Case Study 


by Frep HELSABECK 
Dean, Lynchburg College 


made and explanatory statements 
were added in order to make the 
case records more objective. 

Often the class members would 
engage in lively discussions in an 
effort to analyze certain pupil be- 
havior or to develop suggestions for 
its improvement. Toward the end 
of the period of study each teacher 
analyzed the record of her own case 
as a means of drawing conclusions 
from it and of making for herself 
recommendations concerning her 
future activities in directing the de- 
velopment of this pupil. At the 
end of the course the teachers were 
asked to indicate ways in which 
they had been affected by their 
participation in this endeavor. 
Listed below are some of the com- 
ments given which seem to testify 
strongly to the value of this single 
case record in the improvement of 
child study and guidance. 

1. I recognize that each child 
is a different personality and must 
be treated individually. The classi- 
fication of a child in a grade does 
not guarantee the ability to par- 
ticipate fully in the activities of the 
group. 

2. It is my duty to see that 
every child's needs are met so that 
he may be happy at school, desire 
to be there every day and get some- 
thing worth while from his attend- 
ance. 

3. I am observing all children 
more closely and regularly and | 
feel that I have guidance respon- 
sibilities toward every pupil in my 
class. 

4. A closer, more friendly, rela- 
tionship between the teacher and 
her pupils has been formed. I am 
aware of the little things the pupils 
do or say, and these have a greater 
significance than they would had I 
not been used to listening for the 
same things from one particular 
child. My ‘“‘case’” has come to re- 
gard me as a friend. 

5. I have learned that to judge 
a child fairly and to write construc- 
tive criticism which may be passed 
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on to others, | must observe him 
closely. I should use every means 
available for getting the facts. 

6. I look for the cause of unde- 
sirable behavior and try to remove 
the cause rather than suppress the 
behavior. There is always some 
reason back of a child's behavior. 

7. Observing one pupil makes 
me observe more closely the emo- 
tional stability of children of dif- 
ferent levels. 

8. I realize more fully how dif- 
ferent children’s interests are to ours 
and how quickly they change. 

9. I begin to see how much chil- 
dren really need individual guid- 
ance. 

10. I am paying more attention 
to the individual interest of my 
pupils. 

ll. An attractive, so-called 
‘average’ child has become to me 
more of a ‘‘problem”’ child. 

12. I have come to appreciate 
the influence of one child on the 
likes, dislikes and general reactions 
of other children. 

13. I am more conscious of the 
need for closer home and school 
cooperation and more appreciative 
of the effect home environment 
may have on a child. I now real- 
ize how much influence the parents 
have on pupils of sixth and seventh 
grade levels. 

14. I am now conscious of my 
responsibility in seeing that seniors 
are planning ahead and are investi- 
gating different occupations. 

15. I have learned that know- 
ing a high school pupil well makes 
me much more sympathetic toward 
him; therefore, I am more inter- 
ested in his success or failure. 


16. I find that I am not able to 
analyze a child, especially a senior 
high school student, and be satis- 
fied with my analysis, without the 
aid of someone else who meets him 
regularly. I must have the help 
and cooperation of other teachers 
and I must go back into any infor- 
mation available for aid. 

(Continued on page 291) 
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School Buses Custom-Made 


by BELMONT FARLEY 


> 


Director of Public Relations, National Education Association 


HE big yellow buses that 
come to a halt by the road- 
side almost anywhere, while 
youthful passengers laden with 
lunch pails and school books scam- 
per aboard or alight in singles, pairs, 
or bevies, are familiar to all who 
motor American highways. And 
well they may be; for there are 
more buses of this kind than of All 
other kinds put together. They 
carry more than fifteen per cent of 
the school children of the Nation 
to their classrooms and back home 
each day. 
The transportation of pupils is 
a sizeable industry. It has grown 
up with the passing of the “‘little 
red school house.’’ This institu- 
tion, as distinct a part of early and 
middle Americana as the torch- 
light parade and the town pump, 
gives way slowly but surely before 
the expansion of the currtculum 
and the specialized training of 
teachers that can be provided only 
when small schools are consoli- 
dated into big ones. School buses 
have made the consolidation pos- 
sible. Every day, 86,000 of them 
roll over 4,300,000 miles of high- 
way to carry four-and-a-half mil- 
lion boys and girls to 40,000 cen- 
tral schools, and take them to their 
homes again in the evening. The 
annual cost of operating the ser- 
vice is a hundred million dollars. 
Before the war a total of $20,- 
000,000 was spent annually to 
buy new buses. The war cut this 
outlay as it did expenditures for 
every thing else not directly con- 
nected with defeating Germans 
and Japs. There were no new 
buses to be bought. One by one 
the big yellow carriers rattled over 
their last mile. The remaining 
ones were more heavily loaded. 
They traveled more miles a day, 
as school schedules were staggered 
and new routes assigned. Spare 
parts were hard to get. There 
were fewer hands to make repairs. 
Bodies showed the effects of long 
use. Motors coughed heavily on 
the up-grade. Parents sputtered, 
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too, sometimes, because children 
were asked to walk lengthening 
distances to the bus stops. 

The directors and operators of 
school transportation deserve great 
credit for the ingenuity showed in 
making the old bus do, with such 
little increase in hazard to those 
who take bus rides to school. A 
sympathetic Office of Defense 
Transportation deserves credit, al- 
so. Restrictions were imposed only 
as dictated by the extremities of 
war. 


But there comes a point when 
the last possible curtailment has 
been made without jeopardizing a 
service. That point in school 
transportation had almost been 
reached when V-J Day came noisi- 
ly in on the waves of a couple of 
atom bombs. As the school year 
of 1945-46 opened, there was an 
urgent need of 40,000 new school 
buses. Of course there would be 
none until assembly lines in auto 
and truck and bus factories began 
to roll again. 

While they waited for reconver- 
sion, those who had undertaken 
new economies under the stringen- 
cies of war planned to achieve new 


economies, with safety, in time of 


peace. One of the possibilities of 
economy lay in uniformity of de- 
sign. Forty thousand buses, alike 
in major aspects of design, can be 
produced much more cheaply than 
the same number of buses can be 
turned out to conform to the vary- 
ing patterns set up by school trans- 
portation offices of 48 state depart- 
ments of education. 

To accomplish this economy, a 
remarkable conference was held last 
Fall at Jackson’s Mill, West Vir- 
ginia. Called by the National 
Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers, financed by the Automotive 
Safety Foundation and adminis- 
tered by the Commission on Safety 
Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association, it brought to- 
gether all who are primarily con 
cerned with the transportation of 
children to school. ‘The users of 
school buses sat down with those 
who make them to set up stan- 
dards of economy and safety which 
will determine these factors not 
merely in the manufacture of the 
40,000 buses needed immediately, 
but for those which will be pro- 
duced for at least a decade ahead. 
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School transportation officials 
were present from all but five of 
the states. Virginia was repre- 
sented by W. Irving Dixon, J.-M. 
Shue, and R. L. Wimbish of the 
State Department of Education. 
Engineers or officials of nearly all 
the automobile companies were in 
attendance. Manufacturers of ac- 
cessories were there. The U. S. 
Bureau of Standards and the U. S. 
Office of Education sent their ex- 
perts in the field of transportation. 
Frank W. Cyr, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, long-time 
student of school bus standards, 
presided at the Conference. There 
has been no better illustration of 
manufacturer and consumer coop- 
eration. The minimum standards 
set up by the Conference are now 
in publication. They will fill a 
volume of many pages which the 
highway motorists will never see. 
Among the results of the Confer- 
ence are some however that they 
will observe. The new school 
bus will not carry on its rear the 
big black letters which continually 
and sometimes pointlessly warn 
the motorist to—-STOP! The 
driver of the bus will give this 
warning only when he means it. 
A stop signal arm of the sema- 
phore type will announce it so that 
it can be seen by motorists ap- 
proaching the bus from either the 
front or the rear. 

The adoption of this semaphore 
as standard was accompanied by a 
generous gesture that illustrates the 
spirit of cooperation characteriz- 
ing the whole Conference. A sem- 
aphore universally approved by 
members of the Conference is pat- 
ented and manufactured by a large 
maker of automobile and bus 
bodies. That company was rep- 
resented at the meeting by its 
president, who, when his stop sig- 
nal arm device was adopted as 
standard, offered to transfer the 
manufacturing rights of the de- 
vice for use on school buses to the 
National Education Association so 
that it might be available for the 
protection of all children who are 
transported to school, whoever 
makes the buses in which they 
ride. In the same spirit and for 
the same purpose a large manu- 
facturing company in Detroit 
waived all royalties in connection 
with the installation of its patent- 
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ed heater - ventilation system on 
school buses for the life of the 
patents. 

Safety glass and efficient brakes 
were among the more obvious safe- 
ty factors for which standards 
were adopted by the Conference. 
Users and makers of school trans- 
portation vehicles canvassed the 
details of design from front bump- 
er to tail light to improve the 
features of construction which 
only years of experience have 
shown to affect the economy of 
production and operation of school 
buses and the safety of transport- 
ing children to school. 

Windows of a type that do not 
open far enough for the conveni- 
ence of exploring arms and heads, 
but which provide the ventilation 
needed in hot weather—windows 
that may be easily and quickly re- 
moved entirely, if necessary to free 
the victims of an overturned bus— 
will make their appearance on the 
new product. 

The interior of buses will be 
free of projections which might 
injure passengers thrown from 
their seats. Portable or ‘‘jump’”’ 
seats will not be used. A safety 
bar will surround the driver to 
safeguard his arms from jostling 
while he is driving. Rear bumpers 
will be designed to prevent hitch- 
ing of rides and tow holds. Floors 
and steps will be of non-skid con- 
struction. Gas tanks and filling 
necks will be entirely outside the 
bus body, and located in the po- 
sition from which there is least 
likelihood of drenching occupants 
with gasoline in case of accident. 
Weight distribution of the bus will 
be such that not more than 78 per 
cent of the gross vehicle weight 
rests on the rear tires. The bus 
body will be of sufficient strength 
to support the entire weight of a 
fully loaded bus on its top or side 
if overturned. Heating units will 
not bring gas into the bus. The 
emergency door will be equipped 
with a fastening device that may 
be quickly released, but which is 
so designed as to offer protection 
against accidental opening. 

These illustrations are selected 
at random from scores of safety 
measures set up at the Conference, 
which will protect the millions of 
children who ride the bus of to- 
morrow to school, Some of the 


measures have been employed on 


some buses for years. All of them 
have proved through experience 
that they meet effectively a safety 
need, although some have beer by 
no means in common use. The 
Jackson’s Mill Conference will 
save many millions of dollars, and, 
more important, will prevent the 
loss of an untold number of lives. 


High School Science 


(Continued from page 287) 
be obtained either by writing to 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. 
C., or to the author at 41 Alden 
Avenue, Cradock, Virginia. 

If you believe this act truly in 
the interest of our high school stu- 
dents, the first thing to do is to 
write to the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and 
Labor, James E. Murray, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. 
C.. and request its early considera- 
tion. There is no good reason why 
letters may not also be written to 
Senators Carter Glass ahd Harry 
F. Byrd by Virginia science teach- 
ers. A letter from any science 
teacher will certainly be placed in 
the Senator's files and possibly in 
his memory. It is hoped that the 
bill will be brought before the 
Senate sometime during the next 
session. 

Make your letters simple, short, 
and sincere. Name the measure as 
S. 1316, The High School Science 
Education Act. Call attention to 
the fact that this is now in the files 
of the Committee on Education 
and Labor. In your own words 
tell what you believe the present 
generation of science teachers owes 
to the future generations of scien- 
tists. 

When you have signed, sealed 
and sent your letter, you will feel 
the satisfaction of having at least 
supplemented the efforts of our 
leading scientists in Virginia, and 
will have counseled your congress- 
man in the interest of the most pre- 
cious resource we have in Virginia. 
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Choosing Movies Intelligently 


by Epcar DALE 


Chairman, Committee on Visual Education, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HE job of parent and teacher 

alike is to help children to 

make wise choices. Those 

who choose wisely live well. Little 

children need much help in mak- 

ing choices. Mature persons should 
need very little. 

But neither parents nor teachers 
are always consistent in the kinds 
of choices they allow children to 
make. Sometimes young children 
are permitted to decide important 
matters long before they are ma- 
ture enough to do so wisely. At 
other times even the simplest non- 
essential choices are forbidden to 
them. 

This inconsistency is easily illus- 
trated in the field of movies. It 
also applies to books, radio pro- 
grams, or the noon meal at the 
school cafeteria. Many a teacher 
and many a parent would be horri- 
fied: if an eight-year-old were given 
the choice of milk or coffee in the 
school lunchroom but would show 
little concern if the same eight- 
year-old went to see a movie that 
was filled with sexy situations and 
risque lines. Perhaps they them- 
selves wouldn’t deliberately choose 
such a movie for the child if they 
knew about it beforehand, but they 
usually don’t take the trouble to 
find out. 

Now if you as feachers are going 
to help your pupils learn to choose 
their movie fare wisely, you must 
have a sound basis on which to 
judge the films currently showing. 
Why not, then, get the habit of 
turning to the “Motion Picture 
Previews’’ department that ap- 
pears each month in the National 
Parent-Teacher? Here you can dis- 
cover which films are suitable for 
your pupils’ entire family, for the 
junior matinee, or just for parents. 

It is unfortunate but true that 
some parents pay little attention to 
the problem of developing good 
taste in reading, movie-going, and 
radio-listening. Therefore if teach- 
ers turn the problem away as the 
responsibility of the home, children 
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are likely to select just what comes 
to hand without any standard 
other than their own whims. 

Even when they do take the 
trouble to guide their children’s 
choices, the question that parents 
and teachers usually ask about a 
certain radio program or comic 
book or movie is ‘Will it do any 
harm?’’ It seems to me that where 
growing children are concerned, in 
the matter of building lifelong 
habits of wise selection, the ques- 
tion should rather be ‘Will it do 
any good?’’ Certainly when the 
school home economics teacher 
plans a luncheon menu for the cafe- 
teria, her standard is not the nega- 
tive ‘““Will it do the children any 
harm?” but the positive ‘““Will it 
nourish them properly?’’ And 
when the librarian buys new books 
for the children’s shelf, she searches 
through carefully compiled lists to 
find out what books have merit. 
She asks herself “‘Is this a good 
book?” not “‘Is this a harmless 
book ?’’ 

Am I suggesting now that we 
should shield children from all 
harmfulness, or that children 
should never have any experiences 
unless they are postively and 
strongly good? No, I am not. And 
of course no matter how hard we 
tried we could never keep our chil- 
dren away from all harmful ex- 
periences. But I am saying ‘‘Let’s 
give the good movies, the good ra- 
dio programs, the good books a 
break.’’ Let’s help build the kind 
of homes and schools—the kind of 
world—in which children get good 
mental as well as good physical 
nourishment. 

The school, of course, needs the 
help of the home in building good 
taste and the ability to choose wise- 
ly. But in the schools we spend 
much time trying to develop good 
reading habits, which is important, 
yet forget that the average boy or 
girl in a city sees at least one movie 
a week. Certainly he doesn’t read 
one book a week. And what's 


more, this movie is often more in- 
teresting and exciting to him than 
a book. Why not cooperate with 
your pupils’ parents in a plan to 
build good taste in the field of mo- 
tion pictures? 

Good taste, like other desirable 
habits, should be developed early. 
Use the National Parent-Teacher 
movie preview lists for recommend- 
ing superior films, and tell the par- 
ents about them too. Whenever 
possible, mention these lists at 
P.T.A. meetings. 

The range and nature of the 
choices open to individuals has be- 
come much broader than it was 
twenty-five years ago. Parents and 
teachers must work together to see 
that these choices are made not 
haphazardly and carelessly but 
with intelligence and foresight. 


The Single Case Study 


(Continued from page 288) 

17. I have gradually gotten a 
significant behavior picture of each 
pupil. Each child must be dealt 
with individually. There are op- 
portunities for guidance through 
casual, out-of-class contacts, as well 
as in class. 

18. I believe we tend to draw 
conclusions too quickly. Taking 
notes as you study a child is more 
help than I thought. 

19. I have not been reading 
enough books and articles on child 
development. 

20. I should like to make a 
case study of another child and 
compare results. 

21. I have studied myself as a 
teacher and my methods to see how 
I can do a better job of helping 
my pupils. 

22. I am offering a wider range 
of activities in an effort to find 
special interests and talents. I am 
trying to organize my instruction 
around experiences of children of 
varying capacities and abilities. I 
have tried to give the child indi- 
vidual work which helps the child 
meet his needs. 
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by Lucite ELLIson 


Education and Citizenship 


Assistant in the Division of Field Service, National Education Association 


by a book written for older 
children —a book called 
“Lost Worlds’’ by Anne Terry 
White—a simple story of civiliza- 
tions unearthed by archaeologists. 

That which raised for me the 
dark curtain of the past, was the 
story of the excavations of Troy. 
On that legended plain more than 
fifty years ago, men dug down and, 
under those layers of dust, they 
found nine cities, civilization on 
top of civilization. The fourth city 
down, scholars have agreed, was 
Homer’s Troy. Their findings 
proved not only did that Troy of 
myth and fantasy exist in all its 
splendor of detail, but underneath 
that long buried city, layer below 
layer, were five other cities of five 
other civilizations, about which we 
knew nothing. 

Among the other Lost Worlds 
was also restored to us through ex- 
cavation, the civilization of Egypt 
——the currentness of Egyptian life, 
the feeling of that day that “‘Out 
of the past, now we have arrived.”’ 
Measured against the fifty centuries 
of Egyptian height, how puny 
seems the civilization that was 
Rome—Rome, all unconscious of 
this buried past: Rome, too, in its 
currentness of ‘“This is the peak: 
we have arrived.” 

Indeed, how puny, too, seems 
the might that is ours today, when 
we think back to Rome, to Egypt, 
to the countless civilizations for 
which we have no name. 

There are those who look at the 
achievements of these Lost Worlds 
and think that our superiority over 
them is only our advance in scien- 
tific power—a power achieved in 
the short past century of discovery 
and invention. But there is an- 
other yardstick on which we may 
measure ourselves and which, if we 
accept and act, may yet stay our be- 
coming another lost world, to 
await the pick and shovel of an- 
other group of sifters of sand. [| 
refer to our right of citizenship. In 


L» week I was deeply moved 
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Closing radio speech in a se- 
ries given by the Harrisonburg 
Teachers Association and the 
Rockingham County Teachers 
Association, during American 
Education Week, 1945. 





Egypt the common man slaved to 
build pyramids that endure to this 
day, but he had no voice in his 
welfare. Even in later Greece, only 
the high born could cast a vote. 


Recently the newspaper column 
of a returned serviceman was shift- 
ed from the inside to the front 
page. In that column he said, in 
effect: 

“Little people have been consol- 
ing themselves for a long time that 
they don’t make wars. Don’t fool 
yourself; you do.”’ 


Stop and think about that state- 
ment. Say it to yourself. “I 
don’t fool myself; I did cause 
World War II. I did cause the 
death of John Smith, of Morrie 
Levi, of Booker T. Jones. I did 
cause the dreadful waste, the loss, 
the heartache. I did cause the war, 
because I am of the people and the 
people rule.”’ 

Our government gives full au- 
thority to the people. That 
achievement was not an easy one. 
Nor was the achieving of a federa- 
tion of states. It is enthralling to 
read of that young Virginian, 
Madison, who at 25 lent his name 
to the Declaration of Rights. For 
the next ten years Madison studied 
and worked to the end that at the 
Constitutional Convention, quiet- 
ly and patiently, he was able to 
oppose the most brilliant persuad- 
ers of that day—and to come back 
again and agajn to his well-organ- 
ized, well-founded belief in a cen- 
tral government that would bring 
into oneness the clashing of state 
against state, until finally his was 
the victory. 

Though idealized, glorified, by 


history, such men really gain the 
allegiance and the honor due them 
when we see them as. men like 
those around us every day—di- 
vided, disagreeing, but in the main 
filled with a great vision of what 
could be. 

That a federal government of 
states should have been achieved at 
all seems somewhat of a miracle to 
students of world history. And 
that the democratic responsibility 
for government should have been 
invested in every man and every 
woman left a heritage.of decision 
for each of us. It is a thrilling 
responsibility which every citizen 
should recognize and assume to its 
fullest. 

The responsibility of the school 
to make citizens of its pupils from 
the lowest grade through the high- 
est, it seems to me cannot be re- 
futed. It is the school’s résponsi- 
bility to make history live, to make 
youth know that the fight for 
right and freedom of all has never 
been easy and is today a fight re- 
quiring fearlessness and all the 
keenness of mind we can muster. 

But to instill such belief and 
courage in the younger generation 
is not enough today. It has been 
our American habit, I am afraid, 
to see a wrong and to pass a reso- 
lution—if we are teachers, resolve 
to become better teachers, or, if we 
are parents, to call on the schools, 
the churches, to do a better job. 

Today we are faced with a situ- 
ation that makes it of the utmost 
importance that we work with the 
adult generation of which we are 
apart. ‘Teachers in proportion to 
their education, their prestige, have 
a reponsibility of citizenship. Of 
this citizenship, no group has the 
right to deprive them. Parents 
and teachers who want the greatest 
good for their children will join 
forces to do battle for great prin- 
ciples that seem to some of us the 
most urgent needs of our era. Such 
principles as— 

The right of all citizens to work 
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and earn livable wages — wages 
that will allow that inalienable 
right, ‘‘the pursuit of happiness.” 

The right of all the children of 
all the people to an adequate edu- 
cation. 

The right of all citizens to 
health, in as far as medical science 
goes. 

The right of all of us to a future 
that is not built on a foundation 
of fear and suspicion but on the 
efforts of a whole people to co- 
operate in world organization. 

There are before the United 
States Congress today, bills that 
concern all these principles. 


As a citizen, as guardian of 
future citizens, such legislation 
should be your concern. 


Granting that these principles 
do concern you and the younger 
generation in whom you believe, 
for whose welfare you would sac- 
rifice—that, indeed, they concern 
you to the point of wanting to do 
something—what can you do? 
What can one person in the city of 
Harrisonburg, one person on a 
farm in Rockingham County, do? 

First, | would say, inform your- 
self. Read, talk these matters. 

How heavily rests your respon- 
sibility to inform yourself, to in- 
terest others, may be shown in a 
few figures on education from the 
1940 census. 

Of the adults 25 years of age or 
over in this country, 3 million had 
never gone to school at all; 13 per 
cent had not completed the fourth 
grade; 56 per cent had only an 
eighth grade education or less; 75 
per cent had not completed high 
school. 

Rate yourself against that chart. 
Then put that chart against a 
world where more than half of the 
population can’t write their names. 
In the thin, high level in which 
you will find yourself, such excuses 
as “I’m not smart enough,” “I 
don’t know enough,”’ won't serve. 
We have first the responsibility to 
learn, and never stop our habits of 
study. 

We have that urgent responsi- 
bility today because as Norman 
Cousins says: 

“Man today is similar to a per- 
son who is at the edge of a can- 
yon with a forest fire raging be- 
hind him. He cannot retreat; he 
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cannot go forward, because there is 
a sheer drop of several thousand 
feet, but (and this is a big ‘but’ 
even though the canyon is only 
ten feet wide) if he can jump 
across that canyon, he can make 
the other side. It so may happen 
that this particular person may 
never have been able to jump ten 
feet before. There is nothing in 
his experience to indicate that he 
can jump ten feet, and yet the 
longer he waits the less space he 
will have in which to make that 
running leap. So, the thing for 
him to do is to make the leap right 
away, just as fast as he can.” 

Along with the book from 
which I have quoted — Norman 
Cousins’ ‘‘Modern Man Is Obso- 
lete’’—I would like to recommend 
another book: ‘““The Anatomy of 
Peace’’ by Emery Reves. Pro- 
fessor Einstein has written a num- 
ber of articles and letters, urging 
that people read this book. He has 
been joined by some of the best 
thinkers and most eminent peo- 
ple in our nation. It is brief and 
easy reading. 

The first step, then, in our sal- 
vation in this era—an era lighted 
by what Prime Minister Attlee 
called ‘“‘the terrible light of the 
atomic bomb’’—1is to inform our- 
selves. 

The second is citizenship action. 
Write a letter, speak, cast a vote, 
learn to work with groups whose 
motives you have reason to trust— 
your women’s clubs, your civic 
clubs, your teachers’ organizations, 
your parent - teacher associations, 
your churches. 

We have the responsibility to 
try to find the well-informed in 
whose unselfish motives we believe, 
the scholar, the scientist whose 
opinions we respect, and support 
their conclusions to act with 
those who are willing to uphold 
the commandments of goodwill 
and general welfare throughout 


‘the world. 


Education and organization are 
great forces—lI believe the great- 
est forces human beings have at 
their command. It is our dire sor- 
row today that these forces were 
recognized for what they are, by 
groups and individuals who have 
shown no feeling of responsibility 
for the welfare of the human race. 





Teacher training by film 


marks a new forward step in 
the use of films. The new En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica pro- 
duction, “Using the Classroom 
Film,” is designed to show 
effective methods of utilizing 
classroom motion pictures. 
Step by step, “Using the 
Classroom Film” shows an 
accepted procedure for pre- 
paring the class to view a 
teaching film, through class 
discussions after screening, to 
an analysis of final results. 
It shows how individual and 
classroom projects may be 
stimulated by film showing. 
Modern educators will mark 
**Using the Classroom Film” as 
a “must” on their schedules. 
Drop a card to us today. We 
will be glad to call and arrange 


a showing at your convenience, 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 
3511 Seminary Avenue 


Richmond 22, Virginia 
Telephone 5-2339 
REPRESENTING 

a 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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by Lucite ELLIson 





Education and Citizenship 


Assistant in the Division of Field Service, National Education Association 


by a book written for older 
children —a book called 
“Lost Worlds’’ by Anne Terry 
White—a simple story of civiliza- 
tions unearthed by archaeologists. 

That which raised for me the 
dark curtain of the past, was the 
story of the excavations of Troy. 
On that legended plain more than 
fifty years ago, men dug down and, 
under those layers of dust, they 
found nine cities, civilization on 
top of civilization. The fourth city 
down, scholars have agreed, was 
Homer’s Troy. Their findings 
proved not only did that Troy of 
myth and fantasy exist in all its 
splendor of detail, but underneath 
that long buried city, layer below 
layer, were five other cities of five 
other civilizations, about which we 
knew nothing. 

Among the other Lost Worlds 
was also restored to us through ex- 
cavation, the civilization of Egypt 
—the currentness of Egyptian life, 
the feeling of that day that ‘‘Out 
of the past, now we have arrived.”’ 
Measured against the fifty centuries 
of Egyptian height, how puny 
seems the civilization that was 
Rome—Rome, all unconscious of 
this buried past: Rome, too, in its 
currentness of ‘“This is the peak: 
we have arrived.”’ 

Indeed, how puny, too, seems 
the might that is ours today, when 
we think back to Rome, to Egypt, 
to the countless civilizations for 
which we have no name. 

There are those who look at the 
achievements of these Lost Worlds 
and think that our superiority over 
them is only our advance in scien- 
tific power—a power achieved in 
the short past century of discovery 
and invention. But there is an- 
other yardstick on which we may 
measure ourselves and which, if we 
accept and act, may yet stay our be- 
coming another lost world, to 
await the pick and shovel of an- 
other group of sifters of sand. | 
refer to our right of citizenship. In 
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Closing radio speech in a se- 
ries given by the Harrisonburg 
Teachers Association and _ the 
Rockingham County Teachers 
Association, during American 
Education Week, 1945. 





Egypt the common man slaved to 
build pyramids that endure to this 
day, but he had no voice in his 
welfare. Even in later Greece, only 
the high born could cast a vote. 


Recently the newspaper column 
of a returned serviceman was shift- 
ed from the inside to the front 
page. In that column he said, in 
effect: 

‘Little people have been consol- 
ing themselves for a long time that 
they don’t make wars. Don’t fool 
yourself; you do.” 

Stop and think about that state- 
ment. Say it to yourself. ‘I 
don’t fool myself; I did cause 
World War II. I did cause the 
death of John Smith, of Morrie 
Levi, of Booker T. Jones. I did 
cause the dreadful waste, the loss, 
the heartache. I did cause the war, 
because I am of the people and the 
people rule.”’ 

Our government gives full au- 
thority to the people. That 
achievement was not an easy one. 
Nor was the achieving of a federa- 
tion of states. It is enthralling to 
read of that young Virginian, 
Madison, who at 25 lent his name 
to the Declaration of Rights. For 
the next ten years Madison studied 
and worked to the end that at the 
Constitutional Convention, quiet- 
ly and patiently, he was able to 
oppose the most brilliant persuad- 
ers of that day—and to come back 
again and again to his well-organ- 
ized, well-founded belief in a cen- 
tral government that would bring 
into oneness the clashing of state 
against state, until finally his was 
the victory. 

Though idealized, glorified, by 


history, such men really gain the 
allegiance and the honor due them 
when we see them as. men like 
those around us every day—di- 
vided, disagreeing, but in the main 
filled with a great vision of what 
could be. 


That a federal government of 
states should have been achieved at 
all seems somewhat of a miracle to 
students of world history. And 
that the democratic responsibility 
for government should have been 
invested in every man and every 
woman left a heritage.of decision 
for each of us. It is a thrilling 
responsibility which every citizen 
should recognize and assume to its 
fullest. 


The responsibility of the school 
to make citizens of its pupils from 
the lowest grade through the high- 
est, it seems to me cannot be re- 
futed. It is the school’s responsi- 
bility to make history live, to make 
youth know that the fight for 
right and freedom of all has never 
been easy and is today a fight re- 
quiring fearlessness and all the 
keenness of mind we can muster. 

But to instill such belief and 
courage in the younger generation 
is not enough today. It has been 
our American habit, I am afraid, 
to see a wrong and to pass a reso- 
lution—if we are teachers, resolve 
to become better teachers, or, if we 
are parents, to call on the schools, 
the churches, to do a better job. 

Today we are faced with a situ- 
ation that makes it of the utmost 
importance that we work with the 
adult generation of which we are 
apart. ‘Teachers in proportion to 
their education, their prestige, have 
a reponsibility of citizenship. Of 
this citizenship, no group has the 
right to deprive them. Parents 
and teachers who want the greatest 
good for their children will join 
forces to do battle for great prin- 
ciples that seem to some of us the 
most urgent needs of our era. Such 
principles as— 

The right of all citizens to work 
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and earn livable wages — wages 
that will allow that inalienable 
right, ‘the pursuit of happiness.”’ 

The right of all the children of 
all the people to an adequate edu- 
cation. 

The right of all citizens to 
health, in as far as medical science 
goes. 

The right of all of us to a future 
that is not built on a foundation 
of fear and suspicion but on the 
efforts of a whole people to co- 
operate in world organization. 


There are before the United 
States Congress today, bills that 
concern all these principles. 

As a citizen, as guardian of 
future citizens, such legislation 
should be your concern. 


Granting that these principles 
do concern you and the younger 
generation in whom you believe, 
for whose welfare you would sac- 
rifice—that, indeed, they concern 
you to the point of wanting to do 
something—what can you do? 
What can one person in the city of 
Harrisonburg, one person on a 
farm in Rockingham County, do? 

First, | would say, inform your- 
self. Read, talk these matters. 

How heavily rests your respon- 
sibility to inform yourself, to in- 
terest others, may be shown in a 
few figures on education from the 
1940 census. 

Of the adults 25 years of age or 
over in this country, 3 million had 
never gone to school at all; 13 per 
cent had not completed the fourth 
grade; 56 per cent had only an 
eighth grade education or less; 75 
per cent had not completed high 
school. 

Rate yourself against that chart. 
Then put that chart against a 
world where more than half of the 
population can’t write their names. 
In the thin, high level in which 
you will find yourself, such excuses 
as “I’m not smart enough,” “I 
don't know enough,”’ won't serve. 
We have first the responsibility to 
learn, and never stop our habits of 
study. 

We have that urgent responsi- 
bility today because as Norman 
Cousins says: 

“Man today is similar to a per- 
son who is at the edge of a can- 
yon with a forest fire raging be- 
hind him. He cannot retreat; he 
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cannot go forward, because there is 
a sheer drop of several thousand 
feet, but (and this is a big ‘but’ 
even though the canyon is only 
ten feet wide) if he can jump 
across that canyon, he can make 
the other side. It so may happen 
that this particular person may 
never have been able to jump ten 
feet before. There is nothing in 
his ex, ‘ence to indicate that he 
can jump ten feet, and yet the 
longer he waits the less space he 
will have in which to make that 
running leap. So, the thing for 
him to do is to make the leap right 
away, just as fast as he can.”’ 

Along with the book from 
which I have quoted — Norman 
Cousins’ ‘“‘Modern Man Is Obso- 
lete’’—I would like to recommend 
another book: ‘“‘“The Anatomy of 
Peace” by Emery Reves. Pro- 
fessor Einstein has written a num- 
ber of articles and letters, urging 
that people read this book. He has 
been joined by some of the best 
thinkers and most eminent peo- 
ple in our nation. It is brief and 
easy reading. 

The first step, then, in our sal- 
vation in this era—an era lighted 
by what Prime Minister Attlee 
called “‘the terrible light of the 
atomic bomb’’— is to inform our- 
selves. 

The second is citizenship action. 
Write a letter, speak, cast a vote, 
learn to work with groups whose 
motives you have reason to trust— 
your women’s clubs, your civic 
clubs, your teachers’ organizations, 
your parent - teacher associations, 
your churches. 

We have the responsibility to 
try to find the well-informed in 
whose unselfish motives we believe, 
the scholar, the scientist whose 
opinions we respect, and support 
their conclusions——to act with 
those who are willing to uphold 
the commandments of goodwill 
and general welfare throughout 


‘the world. 


Education and organization are 
great forces—I believe the-great- 
est forces human beings have at 
their command. It is our dire sor- 
row today that these forces were 
recognized for what they are, by 
groups and individuals who have 
shown no feeling of responsibility 
for the welfare of the human race. 





Teacher training by film 


marks a new forward step in 
the use of films. The new En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica pro- 
duction, “Using the Classroom 
Film,” is designed to show 
effective methods of utilizing 
classroom motion pictures. 
Step by step, “Using the 
Classroom Film” shows an 
accepted procedure for pre- 
paring the class to view a 
teaching film, through class 
discussions after screening, to 
an analysis of final results. 
It shows how individual and 
classroom projects may be 
stimulated by film showing. 
Modern educators will mark 
**Using the Classroom Film” as 
a “must” on their schedules. 
Drop a card to us today. We 
will be glad to call and arrange 


a showing at your con venience, 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 
3611 Seminary Avenue 


Richmond 22, Virginia 
Telephone 5-2339 
REPRESENTING 

* 
Encyclopaedia 
. 
Britannica 
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You Wouldn't Fool Me 


(Continued from page 282) 
should let them know when we 
are indulging in a self-pity rather 
than objective analysis. 








The financial rewards for teach- 
ing are inadequate. The average 


salary of teachers is inexcusably 
low. These statements are true, 
and youngsters should recognize 
their truth, but they are not all 
the truth. There are many good- 
paying jobs in teaching profession. 
If you don’t believe it, look at the 
annual reports of superintendents 
on file in your State Department of 
Education. One placement agency 
told me last week that they had 
unfilled calls for fifteen women at 
salaries between four and five thou- 
sand dollars a yéar. Not munif- 
icent, but find another occupation 
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for women which can match the 
proportion of salaries above three 
thousand dollars which the teach- 
ing profession has. And men, too. 
Compare the average net earnings 
of all men who graduate from 
college with the average net earn- 
ings of men who enter teaching. 
Find another profession in your 
state which has the possibility of 
offering beginning salaries to college 
graduates four years hence that the 
teaching profession has. Young 
people are entitled to all the finan- 
cial picture; not just part of it. 


It's not only in regard to money 
that we insist on hiding part of the 
truth about teaching. What occu- 
pational group travels more than 
teachers? What group has more 
holidays? What group is more free 
to determine conditions of work, 
to adjust job demands to fit per- 
sonal affairs? What group derives 
more genuine satisfaction from 
jobs well done? Who stays young- 
er in outlook and in spirit, than 
the teacher? 

There are paths of promotion 
in teaching of which most young- 
sters are kept in darkest ignorance. 
Guidance workers, personnel spe- 
cialists, educational consultants to 
agricultural enterprises, audio-vis- 
ua! education experts—these and 
many other intriguing possibilities 
beckon the young teacher. 

These few paragraphs have done 
little more than illustrate the pos- 
sibilities for avoiding half-truths 
about the teaching profession. 
Many other false impressions need 
correction; the bogey of commu- 
nity interference with personal 
rights, the picture that represents 
teachers as old maids or Caspar 
Milquetoasts, the conception that 
teachers must possess a catalog of 
virtues and abilities which would 
faze even a Victorian novelist, for 
examples. I’m so proud of my pro- 
fession that I don’t propose to let 
such misunderstanding be perpetu- 
ated if I can help it. 

There is every indication that 
America’s biggest stake right now 
is in its young people. It’s next 
biggest is in its teaching profession. 
Both of these assets deserve a square 
deal. Part of that square deal can 
be assured by teachers who don't 
fool young people. May such teach- 
ers be legion! 
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Progressive Education In 
Rural Schools 


by Bonnie S. BaALy 
Teacher, Dickenson County Schools 


NE fall afternoon twenty- 
() odd years ago a teacher in a 

thirty-pupil, one-room 
school made the following an- 
nouncement before dismissal: 
‘Please bring a piece of glass with 
you tomorrow. Wrap it carefully 
in heavy paper, and we'll use it to 
look at the partial eclipse of the 
sun tomorrow.” 

Every child looked happy, and 
on the next morning enthusiastical- 
ly arrived with various sizes and 
shapes of glass, which were smoked 
over an oil lamp. 

When it was time for the eclipse, 
teacher and pupils went outside 
with smoked glasses, and watched 
the different stages. In no time at 
all faces were soot-covered and 
noses smudgy. When the eclipse 
was just about over, the teacher 
glanced down the hill toward the 
highway, and to her surprise, saw 
the superintendent approaching, ac- 
companied by a strange lady. She 
looked uneasily at her group of 
boys with their street urchin faces. 
The superintendent came up laugh- 
ing. He introduced the visitor, 
who had come to organize a junior 
league (now S.C.A.) and laughed 
approvingly at the informal re- 
ception. 

Rural folk, as a general rule, are 
skeptical of detours from the beat- 
en path of “‘book-learnin’”’. A 
teacher must adjust herself in, and 
acquaint herself with, a commu- 
nity, and must prove beyond doubt 
that she is a fixture there, before 
attempting anything new or dif- 
ferent. Then she just glides into 
it as casually as if it had always 
been thus. 

Turning the clock back nearly 
four decades to when the dream of 
a high school in ‘‘horseback dis- 
tance’ of every youth became a 
reality in many “‘ambitious’’ areas 
of the Cumberlands, I cannot re- 
frain from mentioning my own 
third-grade teacher —a combina- 
tion of resourcefulness, energy, pa- 
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tience, calm resolution and versatil- 
ity. She had more refreshing and 
educational projects at her finger- 
tips than many of us could con- 
jure up in a lifetime. Yet they 
were new and unheard of in this 
rural community surrounding a 
newly established high school. 
There were low rumblings and 
grumblizgs over such ‘‘new-fangled 
foolishness’, but if they ever 
reached the ears of this human dy- 
namo of a teacher they never ruffled 
her in the least. 

Progressive Education, as I see it, 
is not only exploring new fields, 
but also rearranging old ones. Once 
a dear old lady died in our commu- 
nity. She was a relative of my 
third-grade teacher, but instead of 
subjecting her young pupils to the 
emotional strain of a funeral serv- 
ice (a practice frequently followed 
in rural areas) she accompanied us 
girls to a fragrant field of white 
violets to pick and fashion them 
into a funeral bouquet. Ever since 
then death has been viewed by me 
somewhat more rationally. 

Coming forward to the little 
one-room school and its junior 
league, it had an attractive build- 
ing, splendid community pride, 
and was one of the few rural school 
houses in the country without a 
lock and key. 


During one of the beautifying 
campaigns, the teacher had the boys 
burning some rubbish. A sudden 
breeze swept sparks into the near- 
by underbrush and flames raced up 
the mountainside. The boys tried 
to stop the fire, but it was soon 
aBandoned as hopeless. That night 
the worried teacher lay in bed 
and watched the glowing lines of 
burning brush and timber climb 
toward the summit of Cumber- 
land Mountains. After a while it 
began to rain softly and then more 
steadily. In the morning the teach- 
er was relieved to find that the fire 
was out, but what would the land- 
owners and fire warden say? One 


man chided her about damage to 
his peach orchard. Others laughed 
the matter off, and no fire warden 
ever showed up. 

A few years ago two airplanes 
were forced down, by exhaustion 
of fuel, in a field near a rural school. 
The young teacher, perhaps fear- 
ful of parental criticism, forbade 
the children to leave the school 
ground. However, a large number 
ran away in spite of possible con- 
sequences. Most of them had never 
seen a plane on the ground. When 
I heard it I said, ““Too bad it 
wasn't near my school, for I would 
have taken the whole group and 
run away also!”’ 

My own side-steppings from the 
beaten path of formal education in- 
clude “‘Kit’’. This project just 
walked in on the opening day of 
school two years ago. He was small 
then, with soft white fur and 
patches of bright yellow on his 
back and head, with rings around 
his tail. He sniffed around the 
bookcase, and in no time emerged 
with a mouse. I coaxed him out- 
side, but he was soon back looking 
for more mice. As he explored the 
room small boys waited for an op- 
portunity to pull his tail, yet every- 
onc applauded when I said, ‘We'll 
let him stay if you are kind to 
him.”’ 

We adopted him then and there. 
He is fed from lunch pails. He 
sleeps on any desk he likes. He 
recognizes the school bell and fol- 
lows the children inside. One day 
he lay stretched out by the big pot- 
bellied stove just behind the third 
tier of seats. As I counted for that 
tier to file out the cat quickly leaped 
up and followed the line of chil- 
dren out. We all thought it very 
clever of him. On each opening day 
he discovers our return and moves 
in for the winter. He is a fine, 
healthy cat now and the pupils’ fa- 
vorite reference to him is ‘‘that in 
his third year of school he does not 
know his A-B-C’s.”’ 

Progressive education in little 
country schools? Yes, but not too 
suddenly launched or too drasti- 
cally new. Just simply for the sake 
of progressive education it is worth- 
less. There must be a clear aim in 
mind. When your course is clearly 
outlined be sure that you have won 
the “‘vote of confidence’, then pro- 
ceed. 
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Stand by, ‘nana Have a a Sis 
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SA) Pi \ 
TEA Vt 


The crowd’s favorite meeting place! There over 
ice-cold Coca-Cola you meet friends, swap stories, 
catch up on local news and add your own two-bits’ 
worth to world opinion. The friendly pause and 


Coca-Cola go together. There’s no nicer invitation 







Coke =Coca-Cola 
4 “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
mM Coke” are the registered trade- 
mi marks which distinguish the prod- 


(So why not Have a Coke yourself.) Sy uct of The Coca-Cola Company 


to happy comradeship than the words Have a Coke. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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VEA Committees for 1946--Named by President Miller 


({merican Education Week Committee 
its. Margaret Hudson. Chairman, Rich- 
mond. 
G. Cummings, Bedford. 
B. Glenn, Waynesboro. 
rene Kitchen, Petersburg. 
T. Kyle, Salem. 
ora Jane McDowell, South Norfolk. 
Dr. W. T. Sanger, Richmond. 
Mrs. Lucian Shrader, Amherst. 
B. H. Van Oot, Richmond. 


Auditing Committee 
H. Reid, Chairman, Richmond. 
Bruce Neill, Fredericksburg. 
D. B. Webb. Louisa. 


Budget Committee 


L. Jennings, Chairman, Abingdon. 
Irving Brooks, Highland Springs. 
K. Cassell, Tazewell. 

ohn D. Meade, Petersburg. 
Tyler, Miller, Charlottesville. 

R. Bruce Neill, Fredericksburg. 

lames G. Scott, Petersburg. 

Ethel Spilman, Harrisonburg. 


Certification Policy Committee 
Bush, Chairman, Richmond. 
Sue Ayres, Manassas. 

J. L. Blair Buck, Richmond. 
Mrs. Nora Payne Hill, Danville. 
Irving Lindsey, Alexandria. 
Ruth Riddick, Norfolk. 
H. A. Wise, Accomac. 


i eslie i 


Citizenship Committee 

S. A. MacDonald, Chairman, Norfolk. 
Etta Rose Bailey, Richmond. 
James E. Bauserman, Fairfax. 
R. W. Bobbitt, Keysville. 
\. S. Brockman, Floyd. 

B. Carter, Carysbrook. 
Cashell Donahoe, Hopewell. 
Alfred K. Eagle, Harrisonburg. 
S. T. Godbey, Suffolk. 
Annella Greever, Tazewell. 
lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk. 
Paul G. Hook, Clifton Forge. 
Ethel H. Nash, Fredericksburg. 
Cornelia Puckette, Franklin. 


Constitution Committee 
Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Charlottes- 
ville. 
Martha Creighton, Richmond. 
Merle Davis, Richmond. 
Vivian L.° Gibson, Norton. 
W. A. Scarborough, Dinwiddie. 


Credentials Committee 
Mrs. Margaret H. Forbes, Chairman, Rich- 
mond. 
Flora M. Hill, Petersburg. 
W. W. Rich, Jr., Arlington. 

Federal Legis'ative Committee 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Chairman, Norfolk. 
J. J. Brewbaker, Norfolk. 

Annye B. Burbank, Hampton. 

Mrs. Philip Freeman, Stony Creek. 
Mrs. Margaret Hudson, Richmond. 
Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, Front Royal. 
C. J. M. Kyle, Stuart. 

H. M. Painter, Fincastle. 

R. Worth Peters, Manassas. 

W. W. Robinson, Radford. 
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Legislative Committee 
+G. Tyler Miller, Chairman, Charlottes- 
ville. 

J. A. Burke, Appomattox. 

*G. H, Givens, Lebanon. 

John D. Meade, Petersburg. 

W. L. Murphy, Portsmouth. 
tEthel Spilman, Harrisonburg. 


Minimum Salary Standards Committee 
W. T. Woodson, Chairman, Fairfax. 
Ralph Baker, Honaker. 

R. Claude Graham, Charlottesville. 
Lillian M. Johnson, Norfolk. 

Dr. Walter S. Newman, Richmond. 
Katharine Sieg, Lexington. 


Necrology Committee 


Lucy Mason Holt, Chairman, Norfolk. 


Professional Standards Committee 
Dr. J. P. Wynne, Chairman, Farmville. 
Ercelle Bennett, Radford. 

Dr. J. L. B. Buck, Richmond. 
Walter E. Campbell, Norfolk. 

Mrs. M. W. Foster, Williamsburg. 
Ethel Spilman, Harrisonburg. 
Annie Preston Starling, Winchester. 


Public Relations Committee 
R. C. Jennings, Chairman, Waynesboro. 
Louise Bernard, Richmond. 
Q. D. Gasque, Front Royal. 
Mrs. Pauline C. Gorham, Alexandria. 
Ejlinor G. Preston, Richmond. 


Resolutions Committee 
H. V. White, Chairman, Suffolk. 
M. H. Bell, Lexington. 
Helen Einstein, Culpeper. 
J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise. 
Vada Whitesel, Harrisonburg. 


Retirement Committee 
D. E. McQuilkin, Chairman, Roanoke. 
Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond. 
Dr. Fred M. Alexander, Richmond. 
J. J. Brewbaker, Norfolk. 
Dr. S. P. Duke, Harrisonburg. 
J. J. Fray, Rustburg. 
Arthur L. Maiden, Arlington. 


School Finance Committee 
F. F. Jenkins, Chairman, Franklin. 
T. C. Anderson, South Norfolk. 
J. A. Burke, Appomattox. 
H. K. Cassell, Tazewell. 
R. B. Crawford. Farmville. 
R. C. Haydon, Manassas. 
Paul Hounshell. Culpeper. 
J. J. Kelly, Wise. 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Richmond. 
Dr. C. E. Myers,. Richmond. 
Dr. Walter S. Newman, Richmond. 
James E. Old, Jr., Norfolk. 
Thelma Pruden, Alexandria. 
W. Alvord Sherman, Fairfax. 
T. C. Williams, Alexandria. 
Dr. H. N. Young, Blacksburg. 


School Savings Committee 
Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Chairman, Fred- 
ericksburg. 
L. T. Hall, Windsor. 
Dowell J. Howard, Richmond. 
Mrs. Josephine N. Howdershell, Fairfax. 
Sylvia Horwitz, Charlottesville. 
M. Frieda Koontz, Richmond. 
F. W. Sisson, Martinsville. 


Tenure Committee 
R. L. Lacy, Chairman, Halifax. 
J. S. Darling, Hampton. 
T. Marcus Gillespie, Bluefield. 
J. Nelson Jester, Chincoteague. 
Elsie A. Martin, Harrisonburg. 
Dr. Walter S. Newman, Richmond, 
Antionette Pool, Norfolk. 
T. C. Williams, Alexandria 


Time and Place Committee 


Dr. E. F. Overton, Chairman, Charlottes- 
ville. 

Marguerite Crumley, Fredericksburg 

H. L. Horn, Marion. 

Mrs. Walter Lunger, Covington ° 

Joseph B. Van Pelt, Bristol. 


Welfare Committee 


*Ethel Spilman, Chairman, Harrisonburg. 
*Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg, Salem 

J. J. Fray, Rustburg. 

*Hugh Sulfridge, Charlottesville. 

France Lee West, Norfolk 


Policies Commission 
G, Tyler Miller, Chairman, Charlottesville 
Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Fredericksburg. 
Sue Ayres, Manassas. 
J. J. Brewbaker, Norfolk. 
J. Irving Brooks, Highland Springs. 
H. K. Cassell, Tazewell 
Dr. S. P, Duke, Harrisonburg. 
Henry G. Ellis, Richmond 
Mrs. Margaret H. Forbes, Richmond 
Dr. E. L. Fox, Ashland. 
J. J. Fray, Rustburg. 
G, H. Givens, Lebanon. 
L. T. Hall, Windsor. 
Mrs. Josephine N. Howdershell, Fairfax 
Dr. J. L. Jarman, Farmville. 
F. F. Jenkins, Franklin. 
C. L, Jennings, Abingdon 
R. C. Jennings, Waynesboro. 
V. E. Jernigan, Richmond. 
N. Celeste Jones, Richmond. 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk. 
Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, Front Royal 
R. L. Lacy, Halifax. 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Richmond. 
Dr. F. G. Lankford, Jr., Charlottesville 
S. A. MacDonald, Norfolk. 
Rosemary McMillan, Richmond 
D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke. 
Dr. John L. Manahan, Charlottesville 
John D. Meade, Petersburg. 
Dr. M'Ledge Moffett, Radford. 
W.L. Murphy, Portsmouth. 
W. N. Neff, Abingdon. 
R. Bruce Neill, Fredericksburg. 
Blake T. Newton, Hague. 
Wilbur S. Pence, Harrisonburg. 
R. Worth Peters, Manassas. 
Mrs. Eleanor H. Rowlett, Richmond 
Dr. W. T. Sanger, Richmond. 
James G. Scott, Petersburg. 
F. W. Sisson, Martinsville. 
Ethel Spilman, Harrisonburg. 
H. I. Willett, Richmond. 
Mrs. Berry D. Willis, Norfolk. 
W. T. Woodson, Fairfax. 
Dr. George B. Zehmer, Charlottesville 





*Elected by Board of Directors. 
TEx Officio. 
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THE CULTURAL 
GROWTH SERIES 


Reading 
Literature 
Speech 


1. Expanding Literary Interests 
2. Exploring Literary Trails 
3. American Life in Literature 
4. English Life in Literature 
By 
Sharp, Tigert, Mann, 
Dudley and Abney 


. 





For Use in 


VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOLS 


], Growth in Literary Culture is 
assured through planned con- 
tact with selections chosen to 
form a pattern for growth. 


2. A Program for Speech Improve- 
ment contributes planned prac- 
tice leading to specific speech 
skills and increased abilities in 
the oral interpretation of lit- 
erature. 


3, Competence in Reading Skills 
is assured through pupil par- 
ticipation in a directed and pur- 
poseful exercise program. 


4A Practical Teacher's Mono- 
graph is available, recommend- 
ing procedures designed to as- 
sist teachers in the most effec- 
tive methods of teaching read- 
ing and literature. 











Write for Descriptive Brochure 


LAIDLAW 
BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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1945-A Year of Educational Progress 


(Continued from page 280) 


stimulate the interest and learning 
of pupils, a movement in which 
Virginia leads all the states of the 
Union. 

2. State-wide testing program 
for evaluation of pupil progress. 

3. The renewed emphasis on 
guidance on both elementary and 
secondary levels and the increasing 
use of Consultation Services for 
such purposes. Through the estab- 
lishment of two Consultation Cen- 
ters located at Norfolk and Dan- 
ville, in addition to the one in 
Richmond, opportunity will be 
provided to serve more effectively 
other sections of the State. 

4. Expansion of vocational and 
pre-vocational education in the 
larger high schools and through 
recently established regional trade 
and vocational schools. 

5. Expanded offerings of both 
elementary and secondary schools 
through introduction of courses in 
art, choral and band music, and 
other opportunities to prepare 
pupils for life and for richer and 
more purposeful living. 

The aforementioned improve- 
ments and plans, together with in- 
creased salaries of teachers, represent 
only some of the ways in which 
definite progress in public educa- 
tion has been made during 1945, 
which has truly been and still is 
an epoch-making period, both in 
world affairs and in the public 
school system of Virginia. 

As is always the case, with ad- 
ditional and improved facilities, 
added and greater responsibilities 
must be assumed. Certainly, we, 
as educators, must realize that, with 
the increased investment now being 
made in public education in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, more 
will be expected of us and we must 
give more in return. This idea is 
cogently stated in the preamble to 


the statement of the Program of 
Action for 1945-46, as follows: 


‘A basic requirement for improved edu- 
cation in Virginia, therefore, is increased 
financial support. This must be accom- 
panied by every possible measure to in- 
crease economy and efficiency of operation, 
and to insure that education is productive 
of the ends we seek.”’ 


In an editorial in the October, 
1945, issue of the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education, referring to the 


evidences of progress made in finan- 
cing Virginia’s schools through 
Governor Darden’s recommend4- 
tions and the action taken by the 
General Assembly at its special ses- 
sion of 1945, our retiring Execu- 
tive Secretary has most appropri- 
ately stated the tasks which must 
be faced now by all Virginia edu- 
cators, in several paragraphs bear- 
ing the subtitle, “Now We Have a 
Bigger Job.” 

I know of no more fitting way 
to bring to a close my report to 
you on Educational Progress in 
Virgina in 1945 than by quot- 
ing this statement. 


“Now We Have A Bigger Job 

‘“This action by the Governor 
and the General Assembly puts in 
the hands of the public school 
teachers and leaders sharper tools 
for their educational tasks. It 
places upon us an obligation to 
make the wisest and fullest use of 
the instruments provided. 

‘Improved salaries are of no 
avail unless the result is better 
teaching. More supervision, the em- 
ployment of visiting teachers, the 
year-round employment of princi- 
pals are significant only as they re- 
sult in giving more children better 
and more appropriate programs of 
education. Additional films and 
other visual aids are of value only 
if used to teach better the things 
children need to learn. 


“The educators of Virginia have 
exerted themselves mightily under 
adverse conditions to give the chil- 
dren of Virginia a good education. 
They must now seize quickly the 
new possibilities to give the boys 
and girls of the State a much better 
education. They must so labor that 
the year 1945-46 may appropri- 
ately be named ‘year of achieve- 
ment.’ ” 





Seeking a Position? 


This year offers outstanding opportunities 
for advancement. Salaries range from 
$1500 to $5000. Since 1925 we have been 
placing teachers in schools and colleges 
throughout the South and East. Write, 
telling us about yourself. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member of National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland 
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W iat does the Southern Railway System mean to 
the South? To+ethe thousands of communities it 
serves? To you and your pupils? Is there any way 
to measure the value of its service? Perhaps these 
questions will help provide a “‘yardstick” . . . 


@ Does the Southern handle a// kinds of 
freight . . . and passengers, mail and ex- 
press, too? 

®@ Does it provide safe, dependable transpor- 
tation, all year ‘round, in any kind of 
weather? 

® Does it buy large quantities of supplies and 
materials in the South? 

® Does it give steady employment to large 
numbers of Southern men and women? 

@ Does it pay taxes which help to support 
your school, police and fire departments, 
and other local governmental services? 

®@ Does it constantly and vigorously promote 
the growth of the territory it serves? 


Because the Southern Railway does ai/ of these 
things, this “‘ yardstick” thus measures how well the 
Southern “Serves the South” ... and how much it 
means to you and your pupils, and to the future 
growth and prosperity of the greater, better South- 
land. 


KEX* 


YARDSTICK 


for measuring a 


transportation service 








America’s basic railroad industry is described in the 
‘‘Pupil’s Kit’’, prepared by the Southern Railway System, 
and the “Teacher’s Kit,’’ prepared by the Association of 
American Railroads. FREE copies of both are available 
to school officials and teachers. Write to B. E. Young, 
Assistant to the President, Southern Railway System, 
Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 








&=” SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Latest Release 
OF YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 











it’s an outstanding “‘first’’ in 
the educational film field 


Hes the first teaching film preg de- 


signed to help teachers build the vitally 
important basic understanding of number 
concepts at the primary grade level. 


This 12 reel, 16 mm film employs a scientific- 
ally balanced combination of action photog- 
raphy and animation to give children an 
understanding of the number “four” in con- 
crete and abstract situations. Educational 
advisers for this unique film project were: 
Dr. William A. Brownell, Duke University 
and Laura Eads, New York City Board of 
Education. 1'/ reels $37.50 (black and white) 
—also available in color—price on request. 
(Film is accompanied by a Teacher's Guide.) 


Other Young America Films to 


be released in April 


“BETTER TYPING” twelve slide films dealing 
One reel curriculum film with specific branches and 
for the beginning typing departments. $2.50 each. 
oo ge illustrates such ($30.00 a set.) 

asic points as: Posture 
and use of the machine— “TOMMY'S DAY” | 
emphasizes rhythm and One reel curriculum film 
word patterns as means of for primary grade health 
improving speed and accu- Study. Traces one day in 
racy. $25.00. _~ life os st al “7 
r and points ou 1e 
‘FEDERAL GOVERNMENT’ j,i health rules which 
Two reel curriculum film he follows. $25.00. 
for high school students. 
Discusses functions and “HOW DO YOU DO”: 
purposes of each of the One reel curriculum film 
three major branches of for high school students 
our Federal Government illustrating basic princi- 
and illustrates interrela- ples of making introduc- 
tionships of each of these tions. Designed ts pro mote 
branches. $50.00. poise and self confidence 
Accompanied by a set of in social situations. $25, 


HF To Preview Any of These 


Young America Films 


Simply write 
or phone us 
immediately: 





DISTRIBUTORS 


FLOWERS SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Health Education 


(Continued from page 286) 


2. Clinics 
3. Home Nursing and Care 
of the Sick 


4. Prevention and Spread 
of Disease 


5. Control and Spread of 
Venereal Diseases 

6. Control and Spread of 
the Common Cold 

7. Diet 

8. First Aid 


9. Personal Hygiene. 
Tabulation of comparative range 
scores between the Experimental 
Course of 1943-44 and the 1944- 
45 course is as follows: 


COURSE LOW HIGH 
Experimental .. 68.25 87.68 
1944-45 7153 95.57 


As a direct result of this course, 
a group of Danville and Pittsyl- 
vania County citizens met in Jan- 
uary, 1945, to organize the Dan- 
ville-Pittsylvania Social Hygiene 
Society. Their problems as stated 
in the published bulletin were: 
The high incidence of venereal dis- 
ease in the area, the underlying so- 
cial maladjustments which produce 
prostitution, promiscuity, juvenile 
delinquency, crime, disease, and 
broken homes. Their first cam- 
paign was directed against venereal 
disease. Their method of instruction 
was visual and auditory by means 
of twenty-three organized meet- 
ings, 17,000 pamphlets, 367 pos- 
ters, and films for 2,250 persons. 
The follow-up was voluntary 
blood tests and the isolation of 
cases. In March, the Society spon- 
sored a series of sex education 
classes in marital problems and 
family relations for high school 
students and parents. 

Now, as a teacher in one of the 
examined schools, I ask myself the 
question: ‘“‘Why has the Health 
Department entered the classroom 
with this course?’” I quote Mr. 
Henderson, who has done more to- 
ward the organization maintenance 
of the Health Program in Pittsyl- 
vania County than anyone else: 

“We do not believe that this 
course is entirely adequate, how- 
ever, we have made an attempt to- 
ward solving one of the most se- 
rious problems of this generation. 
We are thoroughly in sympathy 
with the school physical education 


program which has taken prestige 





over other health education activi- 
ties. We contend that to build a 
good specimen of manhood and 
womanhood through physical edu- 
cation but to neglect the teaching 
of physical health, we jeopardize 
the specimen we have created, as 
well as the children of the next 
generation. It is my hope that an 
adequate and modern course of 
study may be worked out and in- 
cluded in all the schools of Vir- 
ginia, from the elementary grades 
through the college level.”’ 

The health education course in 
Pittsylvania County has been of 
considerable value. But in com- 
parison with the need and worth, 
the Health Department knows its 
weakness. Its weakness is but the 
need for more — more education, 
more courses, more personnel to do 
the work, more awakening to 
alarming trends. This responsibil- 
ity reverts equally to the depart- 
ments of education and to the pub- 
lic health services. Herefn lies a 
challenge to Health Departments 
everywhere, to education officials, 
to principals, to teachers, and to 
citizens. 








HOWEVER BRIGHT 
THE CHILD — 


progress in school is apt to be 
retarded, if young eyes have 
beén strained through failure to 
provide needed Glasses. Before 
blaming the child, when. marks 
fall below grade, have the eyes 
tested, to determine if visional 
aid is necessary. 





257 Granby Street—Norfolk, Va. 
418 E. Grace St.—Richmond, Va. 
Established 44 years. 
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Fannie Wyche Dunn 
(Continued from page 281) 


rated with Marcia A. Everett in 
writing Four Years in a Country 
School. From 1925-30 she was 
adviser for experimental rural 
schools at Wilton, Connecticut. 

Dr. Dunn made many contribu- 
tions to educational literature. Her 
first publication was a bulletin, 
Educative Seatwork which grew 
out of her work in the rural schools 
in Nottoway County. This bulle- 
tin was published by the State 
Normal School at Farmville in 
1912. When the first edition of 
1,000 copies had been sold, a sec- 
ond edition was published. Al- 
though it is now more than a quar- 
ter of century since the second edi- 
tion was published, calls still come 
to the College for this bulletin. 

Her publications while she was 
connected with Columbia Univer- 
sity included I/nterest Factors in 
Reading Materials, 1921: Primer 
and First Reader, Everyday Clas- 
sics (with Baker and Thorndike) 
1922: Four Years in a Country 
School (with Marcia A. Everett) 
1926: Primary Readers, Mother 
Vature Series (with Eleanor Trox- 
ll) 1928; Religion in the High- 
lands (with Elizabeth Hooker) 
1933. 

She edited the yearbooks Or- 
ganization of the Curriculum for 
One-Teacher Schools, 1934: Ma- 
tertals for Instruction, 1935: Gurd- 
ance in Rural Schools, 1942. She, 
with Schneider, Dale and Hoban, 
edited in 1937 Motion Pictures in 
Education for the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 

From 1921-1926 Dr. Dunn 
served as editor of the “Journal of 
Rural Education’. She contrib- 
uted articles to numerous educa- 
tional magazines, to the Encyclo- 
pedia of Research and to the En- 
cyclopedia Americana. 

Dr. Dunn was retired as Pro- 
fessor Emeritis of Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1944. In the contribu- 
tions she continued to make to the 
literature of her field and in her en- 
joyment of the cultivation of her 
flowers at her farm home in Con- 
necticut she proved that one can 
lead a busy and happy life after re- 
tirement. Her love for her profes- 
sion was embodied in an inspiring 
address, Why Teach, delivered at 
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Farmville on Founders Day March 
8, 1945. 

Dr. Dunn died in New York 
City on January 17, 1946—the 
day she was sixty-seven years old. 
She was buried in the cemetery at 
Sharon, Connecticut, near the home 
to which she and her devoted 
friend, Lucy Warburton, used to 
go for week-ends and holidays. 

It is fitting that Fannie Wyche 


o 


Dunn who contributed so much to 
rural life should rest in a little 
country cemetery close by the farm 
home where she so often found 
refuge in the intervals between 
heavy schedules of work. Her 
grave here ‘‘guarded by tall pines 
and looking out to the beautiful 
Berkshire hills she loved so well’’ is 
an honored resting place of a be- 
loved teacher. 








These books offer: 


ginia. 


grades 


Jerry Books 


basic readers available. 


131 East 23rd Street 





DO YOUR PUPILS KNOW 
ALICE AND JERRY? 


Without doubt, the Alice and Jerry Books are rapidly 
becoming the most popular basic reading series in Vir- 


Basic readers and workbooks for grades 1-6 


A complete testing program 


Reading readiness materials for the first three 


A supplementary series of readers with vocab- 
ulary correlated with the basic Alice and 


The most interesting, the most beautiful, and the easiest 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


Scotr Nos.in, Charlottesville, Va.—State Representative 


New York 10, New York 




















ADAM 


perience. 


Begin at $1,500 to $3,600 for 9 months 


Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 
Most positions are permanent with w« increments. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N 


_A. T. A. 
TEACHERS AGENCY co.oravo BLDG.—14th & G, N. Ww. WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 








DR. DABNEY S. LANCASTER 


State Board 

Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster was 
appointed by Governor William M. 
Tuck last month as State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for another 
term. He was first appointed by Gov- 
ernor Price in 1941 to fill out the un- 
expired term of Dr. Sidney B. Hall 
and reappointed the following year by 
Governor Darden for the four-year 
term just ended. 

Dr. Lancaster served on the faculty 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
from 1914 to 1923, as State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education from 
1923 to 1925, and as Secretary to the 
State Board of Education from 1925 
to 1929. From 1929 to 1937 he was 
Dean of Men of the University of 
Alabama. In 1937 he returned to Vir- 
ginia as Executive Secretary of Sweet 
Briar College, which position he held 
until he was appointed State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in 1941. 


Mrs. Gladys V. V. Morton, of 
Charlotte Court House, Virginia, was 
appointed by Governor Tuck a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education 
to succeed Honorable W. N. Neff 
whose term expired last month. Mrs. 
Morton was educated in New York 
and at the College of William and 
Mary. She taught for two years in 
the Appomattox High School. She 
has been Secretary of the Charlotte 
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in Virginia Education 


Foster Studio. 
MRS. GLADYS V. V. MORTON 


Court House Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, National Committeewoman of 
Young Democratic Clubs of Virginia, 
Vice Chairman of Charlotte County 
Chapter, American Red Cross, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Charlotte County 
Library, Treasurer of Grace Episcopal 
Church of Drakes Branch, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Auxiliary Dio- 
cese of Southern Virginia and a char- 
ter member of: the Charlotte Court 
House Woman’s Club. She is married 
to Richard Page Morton, Common- 
wealth Attorney for Charlotte Coun- 
ty and they have one daughter. 





DR. JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS 


Foster Studio. 
BLAKE T. NEWTON 


Mrs. Morton is the second woman 
ever to be appointed a member of 
the State Boaid of Education and will 
serve on the Roard with the first wom- 
an appointee, Judge Rose MacDonald 
of Clarke County. 


Blake T. Newton was elected 
President of the State Board of Edu- 
cation at its meeting of January 21, 
1946 to succeed Joseph H. Saunders. 

Mr. Newton holds A. B. and M. A. 
degrees from the College of William 
and Mary and has served as Division 
Superintendent of Schools of West- 
moreland and Richmond Counties 
since 1913. He was appointed by 
Governor Westmoreland Davis as a 
member of the Commission estab- 
lished by the General Assembly of 
1918 to make a survey of the public 
schools of Virginia and has been a 
member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion since 1937. 


Lost Leaders 
Dr. Joseph H. Saunders died 


at his home in Newport News on 
Saturday, February 9, 1946, after a 
long illness. He was born in Ports- 
mouth, June 21, 1876, and began his 
distinguished career in Virginia educa- 
tion in 1896 as a teacher in the Bland 
County schools. He had been Super- 
intendent of Schools in Newport News 
since 1921, a member of the State 
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Board of Education since 1930, and 
president of the Board from 1941 to 
january 21, 1946. He was one of the 
founders of the Virginia Education 
Association, in which he had served 
1s secretary, treasurer, director, presi- 
lent and chairman of the Board. of 
Trustees. He was an A. B. and an 
honorary Pd. D. of the College of 
William and Mary and an M. A. of 
Chicago University. A more complete 
account of his life will be published 
in the April issue of the Journal. 


Co-rtesy Richmond Newspapers, Inc. 


MRS. MAUD H. HUDSON 


Mrs. Maud Hargrove Hudson 
died at her home in Richmond, Mon- 
day, February 11, 1946. Mrs. Hud- 
son was born in Richmond, a daughter 
of the late Nathan D. and Mary Jane 
Wade Hargrove and was the widow of 
Robert F. Hudson. She was active in 
numerous social, civic and patriotic or- 
ganizations. She was the first national 
president of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and was at one time president 
for the State of Virginia of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. She taught 
for many years in the Richmond Pub- 
lic Schools. She was president of the 
Retired Teachers Section of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association and was 
for many years untiring in her efforts 
in the interest of the retired teachers. 


In Memoriam 


Mrs. Helen Davis 
We, the members of the Fairfax 
Education Association and of the Ele- 
mentary Principals’ Association, feel 
deeply the death of Mrs. Helen Davis, 
a teacher in the Lorton School, Fair- 
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fax County, Virginia, January 13, 
1946. 

For eighteen years she gave efficient 
service as a teacher in the elementary 
schools of Fairfax County, part of 
which time she served as principal at 
Lorton and later at Fort Belvoir. 

Undoubtedly, the members of her 
immediate family and her friends in 
the community in which she served so 
long and faithfully will miss the in- 
fluence of her helpful, pleasant per- 
sonality. 

Committee on Resolutions: Annie 
Troth, Chairman, Josephine Howder- 
shell, Martha E. Reely, Ethel G. Sims. 


Rev. Frank E. Clark 

Whereas, Dr. Frank E. Clark, affec- 
tionately known to the members of 
Cleveland High School as “Father,” 
has left earth’s cares behind him, and 
will continue his valuable service on 
“The Beautiful Isle of Somewhere,” 

Therefore, be it Resolved: 

That we recognize our great loss 
and pledge to his memory our renewed 
efforts ‘to “carry on” upholding his 
courageous zeal. 

That we bow in humble submission 
and reverent thankfulness to our 
Heavenly Father, who guided his life 
of useful service, to guide us also in 
lives of helpfulness. 

That we invoke God’s richest bless- 
ings on his family, his friends, and 
all whom he loved. 

Signed: Ruby Mock Aven, Mary E. 
Huff, Stella Arnold Barnhill. 





It’s a Partnership A ffair 
(Continued from page 285) 

bers are interested only in such mi- 
nor responsibilities as the proper 
upkeep and maintenance of the 
building and the general expense 
of running the school. Items per- 
taining to the faculty of. the school 
should be the major concern of the 
board members. 

I have gained a surprising 
amount of appreciation for the 
headaches of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers. I believe that 
teachers, in general, understand the 
problems of boards of. education 
during these trying times. Many a 
teacher who comes to a school sys- 
tem for the first time, eager and en- 
thusiastic to do a good job, even- 
tually is forced to conclude that 
somewhere along the line she was 
sold a “‘bill of goods.’" In other 
words, if the board of education 


- Elizabeth City 


Virginia’s NEA Honor Roll 


Listed below are the county and 
city school systems which have re- 
ported 100 per cent enrollments in the 
NEA for 1945-46. The year when 
each began this perfect record is indi- 
cated. In addition to these 100 per 
cent counties and cities a large num- 
ber of schools in the other counties 
and cities report 100 per cent enroll- 
ments. Space’ does not permit listing 
these individual schools. 

CouNTIES 
Appomattox 
Augusta 
Bath 
Botetourt 
Buchanan 
Campbell 
Charlotte 
Chesterfield 
Culpeper 


1945 
1941 
1938 
1943 
1945 
1940 
1945 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1941 
1940 
1943 
1943 
1943 
1945 
1945 
1944 
1936 
1943 
1944 
1943 
1945 
1944 
1941 
1943 
1945 
1942 
1941 
1941 
1944 


Fauquier 
Floyd 
Franklin 
Grayson 
Greensville 
Halifax 
Henry 

Isle of Wight 
Nansemond 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
Nottoway 
Patrick 
Pittsylvania 
Rappahannock 
Shenandoah 
Southampton 
Spotsylvania 
Sussex 
Warren 
Wythe 


1941 
1940 
1935 
1943 
1933 
1943 
1940 
1944 
1945 
1941 


Alexandria 
Harrisonburg 
Hopewell 
Martinsville 
Newport News 
Radford 

South Norfolk 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Waynesboro 





can figure out better ways of help- 
ing the teacher make a living, and 
if they will establish better rela- 
tionships with their teachers, they 
will, without doubt, improve the 
entire educational program of their 
community. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 





by ANNA Britt 


Director of Field Service 


Bath County Finds a Way 

How can we arrange for effective 
public relations activities without a 
local newspaper? A little ingenuity 
does it says Bath County Education 
Association. The Public Relations 
Committee of this association got its 
heads together before last American 
Education Week and came forth with 
an outstanding piece of work along 
this line. 

After a survey of the situation this 
committee discovered at least six 
good channels for publicizing the 
school program, needs, and accomplish- 
ments. 


1. The churches cooperated by us- 


ing, in their Sunday services, a folder 
Emphasizing Spiritual Values fur- 
nished them by the committee. 

2. The movie theater used a spe- 
cial trailer, sponsored by the civic 
clubs and secured by this committee. 

3. Handbills were used as a county 
paper. Sponsored, also, by the civic 
clubs, these were made up and dis- 
tributed through the schools by the 
committee. 

4. Posters were made and placed in 
all community centers by the com- 
mittee members. 

§. Pamphlets, I¢ Pays, a summary 
of the report of the U. §. Chamber 
of Commerce on Education to the 
Nation, were given to the business 
men of the county. 

6. The consolidated schools, them- 
selves, were used as community cen- 
ters to which parents and the public 
were invited. Panel discussions were 
arranged, participated in by committee 
members and lay citizens. Education 
—A Mighty Force was the theme of 
the discussions. Superintendent, mem- 
bers of the School Board, and other 
leaders reported on how the increased 
appropriations had been used in the 
State and county, outlining the pres- 
ent needs of the schools, especially 
the building program necessary for 
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the adequate education of Bath Coun- 
ty’s children. 


Rockingham Association Works 
Toward Big Objectives 


To what extent are local associa- 
tions towards immediate 
school improvement? Certainly we 
get a definite answer when we con- 


working 


sider the objectives which are chal- 
lenging much activity among many 
members of the Rockingham County 
Association. 

The program for the year is planned 
specifically to accomplish two things: 
(1) To become, as individual mem- 
bers, informed to the greatest degree 
possible on techniques necessary to 
make the proper use of audio-visual 
aids; (2) to study the practices in 
local schools, sharing and gaining in- 
formation on better ways of coordi- 
nating and cooperating in order to im- 
prove the learning situation in the 
county. 

In the field of Public Relations, the 
association started out last fall with 
an outstanding American Education 
week program put on throughout the 
county. A great effort is being made 
on the part of each member, and espe- 
cially by the Public Relations Com- 





mittee, to work very closely with each 
community and civic organization in 
order that the accomplishments, prob- 
lems, and needs of the schools may be 
understood by every citizen. 

In the Citizenship and Legislative 
field, emphasis is being put on the duty 
and responsibility of each member in 
exercising his right as a citizen. 
Through cooperative study with other 
members of the teaching profession, 
State and federal legislators, and com- 
munity leaders, each teacher is work- 
ing for improved and equalized edu- 
cational opportunity for all. 

In Professional Relations, activities 
aimed at improving personal and pro- 
fessional relations, studying and set- 
ting up ethical standards, and securing 
100 per cent professional membership 
are well under way. 

Believing that improved Teacher 
Welfare is the greatest single morale 
builder of the profession, this com- 
mittee has set to work on four ob- 
jectives:—(1) Initiating a sick-leave 
provision of five days a year; (2) in- 
forming members about Blue Cross, 
group insurance plans, Preventorium, 
and the Continuing Contract; (3) 
making a study of salary schedules 
preliminary to improving the one in 
operation; (4) studying the Virginia 
Retirement System and the recom- 
mendations for improvement consid- 
ered by the 1946 General Assembly. 

Yes, local associations are taking 
great strides towards big goals! 





Falmouth High School receiving 100 per cent Virginia War Fund Flag. 
Perry A. Thompson, County War Fund Chairman (right), Mrs. W. R. Nance 
(left), Educational Chairman of War Fund for Stafford County, and eleven 


class presidents of the school. 
hundred-percenters: 
Elementary Schools. 


Four other Stafford County schools were 
the Little Falls, Berea, White Oak and Good Hope 
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Lower half of split-frame safety win- 
dow sash is permanently sealed; upper 
half may be lowered for ventilation. 





Full width, triple-sealed safety plate glass windshield and nar- 
row center pillar assure maximum clear vision for the driver. 
V-design windshield minimized headlight and sun glare. 
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first IN SAFETY-ENGINEERED 


The wide, safety plate glass windshield on a Superior 
All-Steel Safety School Coach affords full, sweeping 
vision in all directions for the driver. The windshield, 
too, is triple-sealed against leaks ...is easily removable 
in case of replacement. Similarly, the split-sash safety 
glass windows provide added safety for the passengers 
in a Superior School Coach, keeping children’s heads 
and hands inside the coach. 

The safe transportation of school children is a 
responsibility shared with you by Superior. Choosing 
a Superior All-Steel Safety School Coach this year 
means greater protection for your pupils, greater value 
for your school bus dollar . . . for in 1946, as always, 
Superior is First In The Field. 

Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. Builders 
of school and passenger coaches, and funeral automo- 
tive equipment. 










4 
" *and Finest too! 


Distributed exclusively by: 


Smith-Moore Body Co. 
Brook Road at Lombardy Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 





Watson Automotive Equip. Co. 
1042 Wisconsin Avenue 
Washington 7, D. C. 


A-Sileel Say 
SCHOOL COACHES 









SUPERIOR 
Pioneer 
FOR 1946 
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SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION” 





A Million Young Americans 


The school taxes paid by railroads enable 
more than a million children to go to school. 
In many rural areas they constitute half of 
all the school funds. 

And this aid to education is only one of 
many ways in which the public benefits by 
railroad taxes. For these are real taxes— 
general taxes on railroad-owned property 
which go toward the support of public health, 
public safety, national defense, maintenance 
of the courts, and all other government 
activities and services. 

No part of railroad taxes goes for build- 


ing and upkeep of railroad tracks. The rail- 
roads do that themselves and, in addition, 
pay taxes on their tracks and other prop- 
erty, thus helping to build and maintain 
the highways, airways, and waterways 
used by other forms of commercial trans- 
portation which compete with the railroads 
for traffic. 

It is a matter of pride with the railroads 
that they not only pay their own way as 
transportation companies but also are able 
to help in the education of American boys 
and girls each year. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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For Your Information 





“Assignment: Tomorrow” — 
the NEA documentary film about 
teachers and teaching is meeting with 
an enthusiastic reception. Local asso- 
ciations, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
ind civic groups find it of great in- 
terest and the demand for the film 
in all sections is steadily increasing. 
Bookings are made by the local asso- 
ciations through the headquarters 
office of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation and should be made well in 
advance of the date desired to enable 
us to meet the heavy demand and serve 
everyone interested. Any local asso- 
ciation using the film should, in jus- 
tice to other claimants, forward it 
promptly, as directed, for their use. 

The Virginia Association of 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation will hold its eighth annual 
conference on March 15-16, 1946, at 
the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond. The 
convention theme will be “Fitness for 
Everyday Living.” The Friday after- 
noon session will be devoted entirely 
to athletics, with Roland Day, of 
Petersburg, presiding. Richard 


Fletcher will discuss the Virginia Lit- 
erary and Athletic League; Johnny 
Fenlon, football; Gus Tebell, basket- 
ball; Mac Pitt, baseball; Archie Hahn, 
track. Saturday there will be general 
programs highlighted by the follow- 
ing prominent speakers: Dr. Dabney S. 
Lancaster, Dr. J. B. Nash, of the De- 
partment of Education, New York 
University, Frank S. Stafford, of the 
U. S. Office of Education. A. E. Do- 
ran, of Alexandria, is president of the 
Association. : 


The South Atlantic Conference 
on Rural Life and Education will 
be held on April 4 and 5, 1946, at 
the Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Fhe conference will be open to all 
persons interested in rural life and 
education. The theme of the confer- 
ence is The Rural School as a Com- 
prehensive Educational Center. 

This is one of a series of nine re- 
gional conferences sponsored by the 
Department of Rural Education and 
the Division of Rural Service of the 
National Education Association in 
cooperation with state education asso- 








APPEARS ON EacH PROGRAM 


Listen To 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” 
Every MONDAY at 9 P. M. 


STATION WRC 
AND THE NBC NETWORK 


A Famous STAR 


OF THE Music WorLpD 
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ciations, state departments of educa- 
tion and other professional and lay or- 
ganizations that may participate. The 
states included are Maryland, West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

In addition to being a follow-up of 
the White House Conference on Ru- 
ral Education, this conference will 
make a special effort to coordinate its 
efforts with and utilize the work of 
other groups and agencies working 
on problems of education in the South. 





ART INSTRUCTION 


MADE EASY 





FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Any grade school teacher can get 
sure results with this tested class- 
room creative art series . . . no special 
skill, education or equipment needed. 

Eight books, carefully graded 
from one to eight, are packed with 
stimulating ideas, easy-to-follow 
methods and original projects for 
every week in the year, including 
many holiday suggestions. 

Corresponding Teacher’s Man- 
uals detail every step of instruction 

. make art as easy to teach as 
any other subject. Send for full-color 
illustrated circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
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L’PELL’S 





New Lines that make you 
Look Spring ‘46 


It’s a wonderfully smart coat that tops tired suit or 
dress and molds them into a dashing new costume. 
Pure wool gabardine, belted for swagger. Cardigan 
neck and deep armholes. Sizes 9 to 15. In black, 
brown, green. 47.50 


L’PELL SHOP—Grace between Third and Fourth 
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Community Quiz—Some $64 
Questions is the title of an interest- 
ing and valuable study guide on com- 
munity development published by the 
Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in cooperation with the Extension Di- 
vision of the University of Virginia. 
The first step in improving any com- 
munity is knowing that community. 
Any individual or group interested in 
community study will find this 
pamphlet a stimulating and helpful 
handbook. 

Taking Stock of the Commu- 
nity, the January 1, 1946, issue of the 
NEW DOMINION SERIES pub- 
lished by the Extension Division of 
the University of Virginia, reports ac- 
tual cases of community study in 
Charlotte, Bath and Fluvanna Coun- 
ties. 

The Southern Association of 
Student Governments will hold 
their first convention since the spring 
of 1941 on April 11-13, 1946 at Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas. The Highland 
Park High School of Dallas, Texas, is 
the president school of that organi- 
zation, and the Jefferson High School 
of Roanoke, Virginia, the vice-presi- 
dent school. Every school with a 
student council is invited to be rep- 
resented at the convention. Member- 
ship fees ($5.00 for schools enrolling 
400 or more) should be sent to, and 
reservations made through, the Little 
Rock (Ark.) High School. 

Helps for 1946 Commence- 
ment Programs. For the first time 
in five years the graduation season in 
America’s schools will be observed with 
the nation and the world at peace. 
The 1946 Commencement Manual, 
published by the National Education 
Association, will be a valuable aid in 
planning graduation programs. It is a 
compilation of selected commence- 
ment programs staged in the spring 
of 1945 by high schools throughout 
the country. This Manual contains 
summaries of more than 40 high-school 
programs, the complete scripts of sev- 
eral programs, and other suggestions. 
68 p. 5O0c. January 1946. Order 
from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201— 416th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Quiz on Railroads and Rail- 
roading provides in ready and con- 
venient form the answers to 450 
questions which are frequently asked 
about the American railroads, their 
history and physical properties, their 
operations, their accomplishments and 
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che role which they play as transporta- 
tion agencies, as fields of investment, 
as employers, as purchasers of the 
products of industry and as tax-payers. 

The booklet has proved especially 
useful as a source of ready reference 
for teachers, students, editors and 
writers, as well as railway employees. 
It is a particularly useful aid for 
teachers of the social sciences in the 
middle and upper grades. Copies will 
be furnished free of charge by Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 


Radio Scripts for Teachers. 
Two radio scripts of special interest 
to schools are available without charge 
through THE AMERICAN MER- 
CURY. The first is on the subject 
of federal aid to education and is based 
on an article by Dr. John K. Norton 
of Columbia University. The second, 
on compulsory military training, is 
based on an article by Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan, former president of Antioch 
College. 

Both scripts are part of a series 
called ‘“‘Script-of-the-Month.” Ma- 
terial is presented in the form of a 15- 
minute round table discussion for four 
participants. It may be presented on 
the air as an actual broadcast, on a 
P. A. system as a school broadcast, in 
the auditorium as an assembly pro- 
gram, in club meetings as a panel dis- 
cussion, in classrooms as part of the 
lesson material. Teachers of English, 
public speaking, debating, current 
events, civics, and social studies will 
find “Script-of-the-Month” useful. 

A free copy of each script may be 
obtained by writing to Radio Depart- 
ment, The American Mercury, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22. 


Cups Through the Centuries 
and On Every Lip, a lesson planned 
for the teacher and a student leaflet, 
respectively, are authoritative supple- 
mentary aids for health education and 
hygiene. 

The unit deals with the need for 
sanitation in public eating and drink- 
ing places. This subject, long recog- 
nized by health officials as of vital im- 
portance in the control of many epi- 
demic diseases, has recently been given 
extra stress because of the increasing 
number of children who patronize 
public eating places, from the schooi 
cafeteria to the commercial restaurant 
and soda fountain. The device used 
for humanizing and popularizing this 
phase of health education is to trace 
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the history of drinking vessels and 
the customs which surround man’s 
drinking habits. 

The material has been developed to 
fit into teaching units on personal 
health, community health, communi- 
cable diseases, and disease prevention 
and control. While essentially de- 
signad for health education classes in 
grades 7 through 9, the leaflets should 


New Horizons 


also be useful to teachers of home 
economics, social studies, English and 
art. 

Requests for Cups Through the Cen- 
turies and On Every Lip should be 
addressed to Hulda Kloenne, Educa- 
tional Director, Public Health Com- 
mittee of the Paper Cup and Container 
Institute, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N.Y. 


in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





About the recent 
trend toward 
Extending School 
Day and Year 


Due to changing social conditions 
which seem to create new demands 
on school curriculum, many com- 
munities, throughout the country 
have already developed broad rec- 
reational programs for extending 
the school day and year. As difter- 
ent localities have to meet different 
needs and social demands, perhaps 
some of the following programs 
might be of interest to you. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan—Extended recre- 
ational programs with care of children 


every day regardless of weather. 











Long Beach, California—yY ear-round plan 


of school and muni ipal recreation, 


Newark, N. J. 
summer program with activities trom 7 


7 
A. M. to 9 P. M. for 8 week period, 


Public schoo! operated 


New York, N. Y.—All-day neighborhood 
schools with increasingly coordinated 


educational and recreational programs. 


Toledo, Ohio— Before- and after-school 
programs in home-like atmosphere for 


school-age and preschool children, 


Wilmington, Delaware — Public Schools 
Extended Day Program and summef rec- 


reation for al] children according to need 


This information is from Dr. Margaret Hampel, Director, Division of 


Elementary Education, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. If further 
interesteda—Dr. Hampel has written Chap. VI“Extending the School Day and 


Year” in National Education Association book “Towards a New Curriculum.’ 





Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is back 
again ...and more and more of it 
is on its way to you for your 
enjoyment. It’s a Satisfying treat 


and then, too, chewing delicious 


Wrigley’s Spearmint after every meal aids digestion. 
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Glances At New Books 





Discovering Music. WaDLEY AND 
ALLISON. Boston: The Boston 
Music Company. 1946. $1.00. 

A book offered to teachers and par- 

ents designed especially to awaken a 

child’s appreciation of the beauty and 

meaning of music. Melody, harmony, 
rhythm, pitch, cadence and key feel- 
ing are presented in the form of play. 


Short Stories. Edited by Harotp T. 
Eaton. New York: American 
Book Company. 1945 (Decem- 
ber). 

A collection of stories for high school 
resulting from years of reading, writ- 
ing, and teaching. Each story is class- 
tested in a schoolroom and is pro- 
vided with a biographical sketch of 
the author. 


Gaining Skill m Arithmetic. BENJa- 
MIN BRAVERMAN. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co. 1945 (Decem- 
ber). $1.40. 

A remedial book especially written 
for high school students, which pro- 
vides missing foundation in basic 
skills and allows the student to pro- 
gress at his own rate of speed. Graded 
drills, graphs, and mastery tests come, 
also, under separate cover. 


Understanding Ourselves, Revised. 
HELEN SHACTER. Bloomington, 
Illinois: McKnight and McKnight. 
1945. $0.60. 


An edition revised to improve its 
effectiveness as an aid to better un- 
derstanding of fundamentals of per- 
sonality and how these qualities can 
be acquired and developed. Valuable 
for individual reading, it may also be 
used as a text in classes or clubs study- 
ing problems in mental hygiene and 
family relations. 


Adventures in Thrift. Harry C. 
McKown. Topeka, Kansas: 
School Activities Publishing Co. 
1946. $2.00. 

A book on a much needed subject— 
Thrift Education, which is concerned 
with subjects and values to be con- 
sidered in saving, spending, investing, 
and giving. The material has been 
organized around situations natural 
to the school life of the average boy 
and girl or teacher. 


VD Manual for Teachers. ' ALLISON 
AND JOHNSON—with RoBERT- 
SON and ANDERSON. New York: 
Emerson Books, Inc. 1946. 
$2.00. 

A manual to aid in building a good 
program of venereal disease education 
for secondary schools. Sections are 
devoted to information for the teach- 
er, for easy reference material, teach- 
ing aids, and suggestions for class- 
room discussions and conferences. A 
recent survey of work now being done 


in this field is included. 





HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR FREE COPIES OF 
Edueational Bulletins 


How Tests Can Improve Your Schools 

How to Select Tests 

How to Conduct a Survey 

Administrative Use of Survey Results 

Teacher Use of Test Results 

Basic Testing Program 

Conducting High School Guidance Pro- 
grams 

Planning the Elementary School Test- 
ing Program 

Identifying the Difficulties in Learning 
Arithmetic 


Se SS SFHS995 
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No. 10. Diagnosis in the Reading Program 

No. 11. Appraising Personality and Social Ad- 
justment 

No. 12. Use of Tests and Inventories in Voca- 
tional Guidance and Rehabilitation 

No.13. Use of Standardized Tests in Cor- 
rectional Institutions 

No. 14. The Proper Use of Intelligence 
Tests 

No. 15. Vocational Guidance for Junior 
and Senior High School 
Students 


(The Above Bulletins Are Furnished Free of Charge Upon Request) 
Please give your title and grade assignment 


Edueational Reports 


Report A. The Three-R’s Save a School Sys- 


tem 
Report B. A New Type Mental Test Solves 
Persistent Educational Problems 


Report C. Teachers and Students Improve 
Their Mental Health 

Report D. Arithmetic Fundamentals Test Re- 
aults in High Schools 


(The Above Reports Are Furnished Free of Charge Upon Request) 
Please give your title and grade assignment 


Write for descriptive cataleg of standardized diagnostic tests 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 
5914 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California 
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MARCH—A month for change. Old Sol 

passes the Equator and Spring begins at 

12:33 a.m. on Thursday, the 21st. Mov- 

ing Day arrives in town and country. 

Textbook committees are appointed by 

school administrators all over the land. 
i td 


GRAMMAR —Whether you teach it or 
not, GRAMMAR TO USE, now in a 
1945 revision, continues to be the su- 
preme reference book in that field. 
OI 

SAINT DAVID, patron saint of Wales, 
was born on the first day of March circa 
year 500. Saint Patrick, patron saint of 
Ireland, was born on the seventeenth 
day of March circa year 378. 


PPI 


ARITHMETIC WE USE puts fun into the 
fundamental processes. For Grades 2 
through 9, this series has an authorship 
each member of which is noted for expe- 
rience in both teaching and textbook 
writing. Leo J. Brueckner, Foster E. 
Grossnickle, Elda L. Merton and Fred 
L. Bedford wrote ARITHMETIC WE 
USE. 


COMMODORE PERRY completed his 
treaty with Japan on March 31, 1854. 
Ninety-two years later General Mac- 
Arthur is occupying Japan. For details 
read HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II. 


ay i 


A GOING CONCERN is our English lan- 
guage. Continually expanding by includ- 
ing and coining new words it soon renders 
all printed lexicons obsolete. Each print- 
ing of THE WINSTON DICTIONAR- 
IES is a new edition. New words are 
incorporated into the body of the book 
where they may be found conveniently. 
1946 editions are now ready. 
PPD 


TEXAS Declaration of Independence was 
signed in March, 1836; Alaska was pur- 
chased from Russia in March, 1867; 
and the Great Blizzard took 400 lives 
in March, 1888. 
a i el 

READERS published prior to 1918 show 
aremarkable contrast in format to EASY 
GROWTH IN READING, one of the 
most beautiful series ever printed. A 
postcard or letter request addressed to 
Winston Flashes will bring you an illus- 
tration of how “‘Mother’s Primer’ pre- 
sented reading forty-odd years ago. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS | 
LOS ANGELES 15 igo) te), ) fe) 
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Stories of the South. -Marion BeEt- 
DEN Cook. New York: Silver- 
Burdett Co. 1946. $1.40. 

Another colorful book in the series, 

Children of the U. S. A., with a story 

from each of the southern states and 

our lands in the Caribbean. The il- 

lustrations portraying life in Virginia, 

Kentucky, and the Great Smokies, 

help to make a good reader for so- 

cial studies. 


Exploring Our World, Book One, Ad- 
venturing in Science. POWERS, 
NEUNER, BRUNER, AND BRapD- 


LEY. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany. 1946. $1.44. 

A new introduction-to-science edi- 
‘tion for upper grades or junior high 
school. The attractive, informative 
pictures and drawings will make this 
practical up-to-the-minute book a val- 
uable aid to young scientists and 
teachers. 


Mathematics We Use, Books I, ll, and 
lll. BrugcKNER AND GnROS;- 


NICKLE. Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Co. 1945 (Decem- 
ber). 














A Best-Selling Series for School Use | 














the reader’s own age. 
from about ‘five to the early teens. 
summarizes adult achievements. 


the subject famous. 


ABE LINCOLN: FRONTIER BOY, Steven- 


Higgins 
ANDY JACKSON: BOY SOLDIER, Stev- 
enson 
BEN FRANKLIN: PRINTER’S BOY, 
Stevenson 
BIRD GIRL: SACAGAWEA, Seymour 
BOY OF OLD VIRGINIA: ROBERT E. 
* LEE, Monsell 


DANIEL BOONE: BOY HUNTER, Stev 
enson 

DOLLY MADISON: QUAKER GIRL, Mon- 
sell 

GEORGE CARVER: BOY SCIENTIST, 
Stevenson 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: BOY LEAD- 

Stevenson 
JAMES WHITCOMB 


ER. 
HOOSIER BOY: 

RILEY. Mitchell 
LITTLE LAME GIRL, 


JANE ADDAMS: 
Wagoner 


line backgrounds. 
* Type large and clear. 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 





THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS 
AMERICANS SERIES 


Started fourteen years ago, The Childhood of Famous Americans Series now 
comprises twenty-five titles from the pens of nine authors. 
children, librarians, teachers and other school authorities has constantly grown 
until distinctive school service is being rendered the country over. 

Like most good ideas, the idea of this series is simple. 
tended to introduce in story form a famous American as a boy or girl about 
The stories cover the subject’s childhood years, usually 
A brief final chapter, again in story form, 
The background of the subject’s life and times 
is completely authentic and every incident dramatized in the book fits the prob- 
The episodes selected are designed to 


abilities of time, place and character. 
illustrate characteristics in the child that, developed in later life, were to make 


The First Twenty-five Volumes of the Series 


son 
ALEC HAMILTON: THE LITTLE LION, 


IST, Mason 
YOUNG STONEWALL: TOM JACKSON, Monsell 


* Each volume written primarily for use in grades four through six. 
used by upper grade children, especially older retarded readers. 

* Each volume illustrated with drawings, using silhouette figures against out- 

Drawings have become a trade-mark for the series. 

Format attractive. 

* Published as regular Trade juveniles, these volumes are not subject to the 
usual complimentary copy sampling policy. 

* Nineteen of the above twenty-five titles already on the official List of Books 
Suggested for First Purchase for Virginia Elementary Schools. 
six titles of the series are being submitted for next year’s Virginia official list. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Educational Department 


Its popularity with 


Each volume is in- 


oS peas ADAMS: BOY PATRIOT, 

ei 

JULIA WARD HOWE: GIRL OF OLD 
NEW YORK, Wagoner 

KIT CARSON: BOY TRAPPER, Stevenson 

LOUISA ALCOTT: GIRL OF OLD BOS- 
TON, Wagoner 

MARK TWAIN: BOY OF OLD MIS- 
SOURI, Mason 

PAUL REVERE: BOY OF OLD BOS- 
TON, Stevenson 

weg id FULTON: BOY CRAFTSMAN, 

enry 

SAM HOUSTON: BOY CHIEFTAIN, 
Stevenson 

STEPHEN FOSTER: BOY MINSTREL, 
Higgins 

TOM JEFFERSON: A BOY IN COLON- 
IAL DAYS, Monsell 

WILLIAM PENN: FRIENDLY BOY, 


Mason 
YOUNG AUDUBON: BOY NATURAL- 


Also 


The other 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 








for MARCH, 1946 


A series designed to insure mastery 
and understanding of mathematics 
with scientific gradation of subject 
matter in social units. The upper 
grades and junior high school will find 
basic texts or supplementary help in 
these editions. 


Junior Foods on Nutrition. Fern 
Si_veR. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century 1945. 
$1.40. 

Designed especially to meet the 
food and nutrition needs, interest, and 
abilities of the junior high school girl. 
This book aims to give a minimum 
essential of theory and a maximum of 
practical information and instruction 
paralleling the young girl’s own ex- 
periences at home. 


Company. 


Yours... for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 


104. Famous Highways of the 
United States is a wall display 8 feet 
wide, lithographed in 4 colors. It con- 
tains typical scenes from 8 famous 
highways of the country. It will be 
accompanied by four lesson epics deal- 
ing with the history and beauty spots 
along the highways. Charge 10c. 

107. NEW “Teen Talk” Student 
Leaflets on Good Grooming. Attrac- 
tive leaflets in color outlining a good 
grooming routine for use with the 
Grooming for School and Grooming 
for the Job charts. Separate leaflets 
for boys and for girls. 

108. Johnny-Go-Safely is a 24 by 
18 poster giving 10 rules for safety. 
Is an excellent reminder to the chil- 
dren who ride school buses of their 
part in preventing accidents. 





Use this Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 3¢ is enclosed for each item. 


104. 107. 108. 
0 A a ere eae ee 
Pins dh teen 6% 0 hans dame +s 
RSG tes ook 5 aos « Mbievecis 
Subject taught........ Grade...... 
Enrollment: Boys....... Gis ees << 
i eo oe ont eee eae s 
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Popular in Virginia Schools - - - 
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The Basal Series that ensures maximum 
reading success 


Reading for INTEREST 


‘12 books for grades I-VI 
By PAUL WITTY and others 


While familiarizing the child with the best of past 
and present juvenile literature, this series enables him 
to achieve maximum reading success through sound 
organization and a vocabulary scientifically controlled 
for growth. 


Adopted in Virginia: 

Play at Home (Pre-Primer Ill) . . . A Home 
for Sandy (Primer I) . . . Rain and Shine 
(Primer II) . . . Something Different (Book 
I) ... Lost and Found (Book II) ... Fun 
and Frolic (Book III) . . . Luck and Pluck 
(Book IV) .. . Merry Hearts and Bold 
(Book V) ... The Brave and Free (Book 
VI). 


Thousands of Virginia’s seventh- 
graders are becoming better read- 
ers with 


WINGS for READING* 


A hasic reader 


By CAROL HOVIOUS and ELGA M. 
SHEARER 


Written for the pupil—Original stories, high 
in imaginative qualities, were especially de- 
signed to appeal to the child of this age. 


Directed to the pupil—The pupil is carefully 
helped to see throughout the book what his 
eventual reading goals are and why each 
study procedure is necessary. 


Tested by the pupil—During three years of 
pre-publication experimentation, all of the 
materials in the book were tested in a 
variety of classrooms. 


*Adopted in Virginia. 











D. C Heath and Company 


180 Varick St., New York City 14 








JOHNSON 


ARITHMETIC 
WORKBOOKS 


For complete information about 
this attractive new series, check 
the titles which interest you, clip 
and mail this ad to: 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
7 North Second St., Richmond 12, Va. 


Book I—NUMBERS ARE FUN 

This book provides first school experiences with 

numbers. Numbers threugh 50 are presented 

with special emphasis on those up to 10. C 
List Price, $.86 (usual discount) 


Book II—NUMBER TALES AND GAMES 
This book, at the second developmental level, 
uses the play approach to thinking and prac- 
tice in arithmetic. Number tales, rhymes, 
puzzles, and jingles are used. 

List Price, $.36 (usual discount) 


Book III—-NUMBER PARADE 
The development of number relationships is 
stressed throughout this book. A large place is 
given to arithmetic reasoning and to analyzing 
and working problems. 

List Price, $.386 (usual discount) 


Book I1V—GOING ON IN ARITHMETIC 

This book helps in the habituation of the fun- 

damental processes in addition and subtraction. 

Emphasis is placed upon reasoning in arith- 

metic and on the steps in problem solving. a 
List Price, $.36 (usual discount) 


Book V—SKILL IN ARITHMETIC 
(In preparation) 



































BIOLOGY 


and 
HUMAN AFFAIRS 


By John W. Ritchie 


The author conceived of biology as a prac- 
tical subject to be applied and used; 
therefore he presents the subject in terms of 
human living. Because the presentations are 
direct and clear, the approach in terms of 
human values, and because the reading 
sweeps along in uninterrupted wholes, it is a 
book that students can read and understand. 
It is, also, a scientifically rigorous textbook 
which recognizes current scientific meth- 
ods and discoveries. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


Represented by C. G. BAttey, Box 170, Richmond, Va. 
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State 
Dishrikutors 


The JAM HANDY Organization 


Discussional Slidefilms 


Saclusiue 





for use with any all-purpose projector 





23 KIT-SETS—514 SUBJECTS 


Ry pe) ) | 
LIGHTED PICTURES 
Now Ready 


TO HELP INSTRUCTORS 


HIS extensive rary of discussional slidefilms covering a wide range of subjects 


y prepared and is especially designed for school use . Discus- 
vill not only help you do a better job in class instruction, but will 
time for future planning and other important instruction activities. 


ear, carefully planned, graphic illustrations and description— 
lo the individual student they register a clear, visual impression. 
e, all can see the large projected lighted pictures—with each 
en as long as needed, permitting the instructor to give special 
nt pertinent supplementary information 
Write today f i iled catalog information or any other special] information you 


aining 


Hhowers S-hool Cquipment 


<) I. 


Pl ‘ és 
pp SOO 20, itginta 


Effective Teaching 
Aids for 
Your Library 


Air Age Physics 
Mechanics 


Basic Electricity 


Light on Mathe- 


matics 


Automotive Me- 
chanical Train- 


ing 
Pre- Flight Aero- 


nautics 


Safe Practices in 
Woodworking 


Mechanical Draw- 
ing & Drafting 


Many other sub- 
jects 


Let us help you in 
planning a visual 
aids library. 


Write or phone 


Co mit any 














= = Ready For Second Semester Use 


B ETTER High School English 
ENGLISH Activity Books 


LBOOK ONt | 
Recently Published 
By Richard A. Meade 


University of Virginia 





BETTER ENGLISH, Book | BETTER ENGLISH, Book II 
For the First Year of the Secondary For the Upper Years to Follow Better 
School, 60 cents, plus carriage English, Book |, 60 cents, plus carriage 


Equipped with Pre-Tests before every Unit, and with Final Tests after every Unit; offering 
several times as much exercise material as any other Series; with Exercises graded in difficulty; 
stressing those Phases of Language which are universally deemed functional; illustrated by Sen- 
tences which have Colour, Interest, and Charm; and brightened throughout with action sil- 
houettes by the well-known artist, Herbert Townsend. 


Teacher's Handbooks Free 





For Elementary English 
By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 


Parallel Textbooks and Workbooks for Grades 3-8 inclusive. 


The Workbook Series, ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE, has long been a State and National 
Best Seller. Thousands of copies have been used in Virginia alone, where enthusiastic teachers 
Gre ordering it with any of the adopted books on the State Textbook List. We invite you to 
favor us with a trial order, and believe you will be delighted at the marked improvement in 
language accomplishment. 


The Textbook Series, ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH, is parallel to, but not interlocking with, 
the Workbook Series, and has the same authorship. These attractive little books use only tried 
means of motivation, furnish the clearest of explanations and the most interesting of discus- 
sions, offer the richest body of exercise and practice material, and definitely lead the pupil to 
self-help and self-reliance in language. They are pre-eminently books for pleasant and profit- 
able day-by-day learning and teaching 


Net, Plus Net, Plus 

THE WORKBOOKS Carriage THE TEXTBOOKS Carriage 
Adventures in Language, 3rd $ .22 Adventures in English, 3rd________$ .60 
Adventures in Language, 4th .30 Adventures in English, 4th_____- .63 
Adventures in Language, 5th. .30 Adventures in English, 5th dt. a 
Adventures in Language, 6th .30 Adventures in English, 6th__.______  .69 
Adventures in Language, 7th-_ 37 Adventures in English, 7th_._._.____ .75 
Adventures in Language, 8th_.._.__  .37 Adventures in English, 8th_____ _- .90 


Free Teacher's Manuals with both Series 








\DVENTURES ADVENTURES 
Ae Bats cit/a\el> ALLYN and BACON si} IN oo 
11 East 36th Street New York City 16 y he 

Virginia Representatives 


W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville 
Robert H. Douthat 








